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REMARKS ON THE POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE, 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. 1818, 


EXTRACTED PROM A MS. LETTER OF THE BARON VON LAUERWINKEL. 


ane manner in which you express 
yourself concerning the poetry of 
Moore, is not unlike that which I have 
met within many of your English jour- 
nals, and is withal sufficiently natural to 
a person of your age and habits. Like 
you I admire the lively and graceful 
genius of this man ; like you I appre- 
ciate the amiable temperament and dis- 
positions which lend a charm to his 
verses, more touching than any thing 
which liveliness, grace, and genius alone 
couldconfer; but I cannot consent fora 
moment toclass Mr. Moore with the great 
poets of England—no more can I per- 
suade myself that he is likely to go down 
to posterity as the national poet of Ire- 
land. Theclaim which has lately been 
set up for him is one of no trifling im- 
port. It would not only assign to him 
a share of the same magnificent honours 
which have of right descended to Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Campbell, but min- 
gle with his laurels another wreath such 
as the grateful affection of your own 
country has already woven for Scott 
and Burns, The friends of Mr. Moore, 
or the admirers of his genius, have done 
RO service either to the poet or to his 
works by their injudicious praises and 
their extravagant demands. ‘The only 
effect of their zeal is, to make reflective 


men try the productions of their idol 
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by a higher standard than they might 
otherwise have judged it necessary to 
apply. By rejecting, in behalf of their 
favourite, the honours which we wil- 
lingly grant to a minor poet, they have 
compelled us to look at his productions 
with a severer eye, and to satisfy our- 
selves that he is by no means a great 
one. 

To tell you the truth, had Mr. Moore 
been a Frenchman or an Italian, [ am 
sorry to say it, had he been born a 
countryman of my own—had similar 
pretensions been preferred in favour of 
similar production; among any other 
European people,—I know not that I 
should have been inclined to weigh 
them so scrupulously, or perhaps justi- 
fied in rejecting them so decidedly, It 
is the belief of the most orthodox di- 
vines, that the guilt of a careless Chris- 
tian is greater than that of an ignorant 
Heathen, even although the offences of 
the two men may have been externally 
aud apparently alike. “* Of him to whom 
much is given the more shall be requir- 
ed.” I must do justice to your country 
even although it should be at the exp 
pense of your favourite. The English 
poet who fuils to be held great, chiefl 
because he chooses not to be pure, fal 
a splendid sacrifice before the altar to 
which he was brought aa unacceptable 
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offering. Even genius will not save not spill. The muse which he has 
him ; and yet the highest genius will do profaned asserts her privilege even in 
much. We listen with sorrow tothe her degradation. The sculptor or the 
pernicious sophisms, and gloomy des- painter may destroy his work, or, if it 
pondings, which deform and darken has parted from his hands, it may be 
the native majesty of Byron ; but hope veiled by its possessor ; but the impure 
and trust are mingled with our sorrow, poet has roused a demon which he bas 
and..we. cannot suppose it would be nospell tolay. The foul spirit has re- 
less than blasphemy to despair of such ceived wings with its evocation, and the 
a spirit. In Moore the redeeming unhappy sorcerer is doomed, wherever 
power is less. He possesses not, what- he may go, to hear their infernal flap, 
ever his nobler brother may do, the and tread on the vestiges of their blight- 
charm which might privilege him to ing. Year after year may pass, and 
pass through the fire and be unsinged. repentance may sit in the place of vice, 
But the genius of a poet is estimated « But tears which wash out guilt can’t wash out 
by every man according to his own pri- shame ;" 
vate feeling, and it may therefore be as and Mr. Moore, when he is stretched 
well to lay it for a moment outof the upon the bed of death, will understand 
uestion.—Since the publication of what it was that troubled, with a ten- 
lla Rookh, the admirers of Moore fold pang, the last agonies of Rochester. 
have chosen to talk as if his genius It had been well, however, if, when 
were of the first order, and yourself, ] Mr. Moore learned to despise himself 
observe, are of the same way of think- for gross impurity, he had not stopped 
ing. On this point we are not Jikely half-way in his reformation. It had 
to agree. But however wavering may been well, that instead of lopping off 
be the standard of some of the late ad- the most prominent branches, he had 
mirers of Mr. Moore, I well know that torn up the roots also, and for ever with- 
you atleast will have no objections to ered the juices of his tree of evil. Did 
try the moratity of any poet by the he imagine that the harlot would purify 
only standard which is unchanging and her nature by the assumption of a veil, 
unetring. If you find that the elements or that his ideas would be remembered 
of his elegant compositions are essen- with impunity, only because his words 
tially and hopelessly impure, you will might be recited without a blush? His 
have no hesitation in agreeing with me, muse has abused the passport, which 
that, whatever his original genius may bypocrisy or self-ignorance procured 
have been, the use to which he has ap- her; and they who adopt the sentiments 
plied it has taken from him all right to of the bard of the Melodies and Lalla 
the place, or the communion, of the Rookh, although indeed they need not 
great poets of England. That man be confounded with the disciples of 
must think lightly and erringly, who Little, must remain for ever unworthy 
doubts the eternal union of the high- and incapable of understanding or en- 
est intellect with the highest virtue. I joying those pure and noble thoughts, 
doubt not that I shall speedily bring which form the brightest ornament of 
vou to be of the same mind with my- their productions, with whom Mr. 
self, respecting the tendency of Mr. Moore would fain have himself to be 
Moore’s performauces ; and if you do associated. ‘The whole strain of bis 
so, you will, in the sequel, have less music is pitched-upon too low a key. 
difficulty in embracing my opinion con- Ifhbe never sinks into absolute pollution, 
cerning its inspiration also, neither dares he for a moment rise to 
Of the early productions, by which the the true sublime of purity. He writes 
name of this poet was rendered notori- for women chiefly, and woman is at all 
ous, I shall say nothing. He himself times his principal topic. How strange 
professes to be ashamed of them, and I that he should never have been able to 
doubt not the sincerity of his profes- flatter his audience by dignifying his 
sions. He is, moreover, sufficiently theme! How strange, that he, who 
nished by their existence. ‘The poi- seems to understand so well every m!- 
son which he has once mingled he can- nor, superficial, transitory charm, should 
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manifest so total a blindness to the only 
charm which is deep and enduring—to 
that of which all the rest are but the 
images and shadows—to that for which 
no luxury compensates, and no passion 
gan atone, have heard your fair 
countrywomen warbling the words of 
Moore ; and from their lips what can 
appear unclean ¢ But in the retirement 
of the closet, and deprived of the pro- 
tection of their purity, the words were 
“weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” The sinless creatures that 
utter them cannot understand their 
meaning. Ido not wish to say that 
their meaning is any thing positively, 
expressly, necessarily bad. It is enough 
for my purpose that it is net positively 
and necessarily good. ‘The Epicurean 
tinge is diffused over the whole. The 
beautiful garlands which these chaste 
fingers handle have been gathered in 
the garden of the Sybarites. They 
should not twist them into their inno- 
cent locks—there is phrenzy in their 
odours. 

One of the chief distinctions between 
the poets of ancient and those of mod- 
ern times, consists in the wide difference 
which may be observed in their modes 
of representing the character and influ- 
ence of the female sex ; and in no one 
point perhaps is the superiority so visi- 
bly on the side of the moderns. Of 
those modern poets, nevertheless, who 
have been contented with the praises of 
gayety, sprightliness, invention, and 
spontaneously disavowed every claim 
to the highest hononrs of their art, not 
afew have, from vice or affectation, 
dared, in scorn of their destiny, to re- 
vive in their strains the discarded impu- 
rity of their predecessors. It will be 
understood that I refer not to casual or 
superficial impurities merely, but to 
those which imply a complete and radi- 
cal pollution of all ideas concerning the 
nature of the softer sex—a degradation 
of the abstract conception of their cha- 
racter, and of the purposes for which 
they have been created. This corrup- 
tion has entered into the composition of 
ho poetry more deeply and essentially 
than into that of Moore. He never for 
4 moment contemplates them but with 
the eye ofa sensualist. He has no 
capacity'to understand such a character 
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as Imogen or Una. The smiles of 
which he toves to warble, are not those 
of the “ Unblenched Majesty” which 
Milton worshipped. ‘Their nature is 
sufficiently betrayed by the company in 
which he places them. Listen to the 
words which he has placed in the mouth 
of a dying poet—for even death, that 
awful moment in whose contemplation 
nature and religion teach the purest to 
tremble, is represented by this songster 
as the scene of calm and contented re- 
miniscences of sensual delights—ex- 
actly as if the mighty change were no- 
thing more than a revolution of corpo- 
real atoms, as if there were no soul to 
wing an eternal flight from the lips of 
the departed. 


“ When in death I shal! calm recline, 
Oh carry my heart to my mistress dear: 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine 
All the time that it lingered here.” 


In adopting the sentiments of ancient 
poets concerning wemen, he has widely 
erred. Itis, however, asad aggrava- 
tion of his offence, that, among a set of 
authors, who are all impure, be has se- 
lected, for the models of his special 1m- 
itation, those in whose productions the 
common stain is foulest. It is needless 
to say any thing of Anacreon, or of the 
perverse ingenuity which Mr. Moore 
exhibited in exaggerating the corrup- 
tion of that which was already abun- 
dantly impure—in taking away. from 
the lewd verses of the Teian that sim- 
plicity of latguage and figure which 
formed the only offset to the pollution 
of their ideas. If one may judge either 
from the text, or from the notes even of 
Mr. Moore’s latest publications, the 
chief of his antique favourites are such 
men as Aristophanes, Catullus, Ovid; 
Martial, Petronius, and Lucian.” Io 
truth, he is totally unacquainted with 
the true spirit of ancient poetry, and 
admires and borrows exactly the worst 
things about that which he would pro- — 
fess to study with an intelligent delight. 

The flattering ideas which Mr. Moore 
has embraced concerning the measure 
of his own powers, are betrayed by the 
attempt which he has openly made to 
compete with the genius of Lord By- 
ron in the choice o& some of his scenes: 
and subjects. But, notwithstanding the’ 
absurd eulogies of some of your review- 
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ers, Mr. Moore’s Eastern Poetry has perceive and amend one solitary fault 
not, I perceive, taken any hold of the When he discovers pot the inky s ri 
English mind ; and this should be there is proof abundant that Pee is 
sufficient to convince that gentleman of around him. 

“1 ee _ The radical inferiority of | Whatever the measure of his power 
Mr, Moore is abundantly visible even may be, that man is unworthy to bea 
in that respect where, with sorrow do I national poet, whose standard of moral 
speak it, it might least have been expec- purity and mental elevation falls below 
ted to appear. Lord Byron has done that of the people to which he would 
wrong in choosing to represent woman have his inspirations minister, Jt is the 
at all times as she exists in those coun- chief part of Mr. Moore’s ambition to 
tries where her character is degraded by be received as the national bard of his 
the prevalence of polygamy. But he own island; and I observe, that ona 
has in some measure atoned for this late occasion, a very numerous and re- 
error. He has at Jeast made her as spectable body of his countrymen as- 
noble as she could be in such a situa- sembled to express, in his presence, their 
tion. He has poured around her every admission of his claims. No one can 
dignity which she could there be ima- be less inclined than I am to speak 
gined to possess, and ascribed to her harshly of an elegant, accomplished, 
every power and influence which she and, in his own person, virtuous man ; 
could there enjoy: nay, by the prefer- but I must say, that I should be very 
ence with which he has uniformly re- sorry to think so meanly of Ireland, as 
presented her as receiving those who to imagine her deserving of no better 
mingle with their love the chivalry of poetry than Mr. Moore can furnish, 
Christendom, he has at least insinuated [The land which can look upon the 
what her rights are, and vindicated the principles of his poetry as worthy of 
conscious nobility of her nature. Mr. her, cannot herself be worthy of its ge- 
Moore has brought into the haram no njus. I trust that the gay spirits of a 
such reliques of the truth. In bis lays,the single city are not permanently to dic- 
Sultana of the East betrays no lurking tate the decision of a generous nation ; 
aspirations after a purer destiny ; that the pure-minded matrons and high- 
Celum non animum mutat qui trans mare currit ; spirited men of Ireland, will pause ere 


in Dublin, London, Bermuda, Khoras- they authorize the world to seek the 
san, Mr. Moore sees nothing in a wo- reflection of their character in the gaudy 
man but an amiable plaything or a ca- impurities and tinsel Jacobinism of this 
pricious slave. deluded poet. The truth is, that Iam 
I have enlarged upon this poet’s by no means apprehensive of seeing the 
manner of representing women, not “ Green Isle” debase herself by making 
because in that point alone he falls be- common cause with Mr. Moore. Be- 
low the standard by which the great fore any man can become the poet of a 
oets of your country mast be contented nation, he must do something very dif- 
to be tried, but because it is one on ferent from what has either been accom- 
which every reflecting man must at once plished or promised in any of his pro- 
agree with me, while, in regard to many ductions. He must identify bis own 
other points, I could not calculate upon spirit with that of his people, by em- 
quite so speedy an acquiescence. But bodying in bis verse those habitual and 
as it is said in the Scripture, that “he peculiar thoughts which constitute the 
who breaks one of the commandments. essence of their nationality. I myself 
has offended against them all,” so it have never been in Ireland ; but I 
may very safely be admitted, that the strongly suspect that Moore has been 
poet who betrays impurity and degra- silent with respect to every part of her 
dation of conception in respect to one nationality—except the name. Let us 
int of moral feeling, can never be truly compare him for a moment with one 
pure and lofty in any other. In every whose position in many circumstances 
man’s system there is some consistency ; resembled his, and whose works have 
and Mr. Moore is a man of so much certainly obtained that power to which 
acuteness, that he could not fail soon to. his aspire, Let us compare the poet 
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whose songs have heen so effectually 
embalmed in the heart of Scotland, with 
him who hopes to possess, in that of 
Jreland, a mausoleum no less august. 

There are few things more worthy of 
being studied, either in their character 
or in their effects, than the poems of 
Robert Burns. ‘This man, born and 
bred a peasant, was taught, like all oth- 
er Scotsmen, to read his Bible, and 
learned by heart in his infancy, the he- 
roic ballads of his nation. Amidst the 
solitary occupations of his rural labours, 
the soul of the ploughman fed itself 
with high thoughts of patriotism and 
religion, and with that happy instinct 
which is the best prerogative of genius, 
he divined every thing that was neces- 
sary for being the poet of his country. 
The men of his nation, high and low, 
areeducated men ; meditative in their 
spirit, proud in their recollections, 
sieady in their patriotism, and devout 
in their faith, At the time, however, 
when he appeared, the completion of 
their political union with a greater and 
wealthier kingdom, and the splendid 
success Which had crowned their efforts 
inadding to the general literature of 
Britain—but above all, the chilling na- 
ture of the merely speculative philoso- 
puy, which they had begun to cultivate, 
seemed to threaten a speedy diminution 
of their fervent attachment to that which 
was peculiarly their own. This mis- 
chievous tendency was stopped by a 
peasant, and the noblest of his land are 
the debtors of his genius. He revived 
the spark that was about to be extin- 
suished—and taught men to reverence 
with increasing homage, that enthusiasm 
of which they were beginning to be 
ashamed. ‘The beauty of many of bis 
descriptions, the coarseness of many of 
his images, cannot conceal from our 
eyes the sincerity with which, at the 
bottom of his heart, this man was the 
worshipper of the pure genius of his 
country. ‘lhe improprieties are super- 
ficial, the excellence is ever deep.—- ‘The 
man might be guilty in his own person 
of pernicious trespasses, but his soul 
came back, like a dove, to repose amidst 
images of purity. The chaste and 
lowly affection of the village maiden 
was the only love that appeared worthy 
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virgin radiance of the harvest moon. Ia 
the haunts of the dissolute, the atmos- 
here of corruption might seize upon 
im, and taint his breath with the cold- 
ness of its derision ; but he returned to 
right thoughts in the contemplation of 
the good, and felt in all its fulness, 
when he bent his knee by the side of 
“the Father and the Priest,” the gen- 
tle majesty of that religion which con- 
soles the afflicted and elevates the poor. 
—He is at present, the favourite poet of 
a virtuous, a pious, a patriotic people ; 
and the first symptom of their decay in 
virtue, piety, and patriotism, will be 
seen on the instant when Scotsmen shall 
cease to treasure in their hearts the 
‘“‘ Highland Mary,” the “ Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night,” and the ‘‘ Song of Ban- 
nockburn.” : 

Mr. Moore has attempted to do for 
Ireland the same service which Burns 
rendered to Scotland ; but although his 
genius is undoubted, he has failed to do 
so. It will be said, that the national 
character of his countrymen ‘did not 
furnish such materials as fell to the share 
of his rival, and there is no doubt that 
so far this is true. ‘The Irish have not 
the same near recollections of heroic ac- 
tions, or the same proud and uncontam- 
inated feeling of independence as the 
Scots. Their country has been con- 
quered, perhaps oppressed, and the 
memery of those barbarous times in 
which they were ruled by native regudz 
is long since faded into dimness and 
insignificance. ‘The men themselves, 
moreover, are deficient, it may be, in 
some of those graver points of charac- 
ter, which afford the best grappling 
places for the power of poetry. Ali 
this may perhaps be admitted ; but 
surely it will not be contended, but that 
much, both of purpose and instrument, 
was still left within the reach of bim 
that would aspire to be the nationai 
poet of the Insh. Their religious feel- 
ings are not indeed of so calm and dig-. 
nified a nature as those of some na- 
tions, but they are strong, ardent, pas- 
sionate, and, in the hands of one worthy 
to deal with them, might furnish abun- 
dantly the elements both of the beauti- 
ful aud the sublime. Their character 


is not so consistent as it might be, but it .~ 


in his eyes, as he wandered beneath the yields to none in the fine attributes of 
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warmth, of generosity, and the whole 


chivalry of the heart. Were these 
things likely to have been left out of the 
calculation of a genuine poet of Ire- 


land ?—Mr. Moore addresses nothing 
to his countrymen that should make 


them listen to him long. He seems to 


have no part nor lot with them in the 


things which most honourably and 
most effectually distinguish them from 
others. 


the idol in the saloons of absentees ; 
but he has never composed a single 


On Melancholy. 


He writes for the dissipated 
fashionables of Dublin, and is himself 
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verse which I could imagine to.be im- 
pressed upon the memory, nor brought 
together a single groupe of images cal- 
culated to ennoble the spirit of an Irish 
peasant. 

Were the Irish to acknowledge in 
this man, their Burns or Camoens, the 
would convince Europe, that they are 
entirely deficient in every thing that 
renders men worthy of the name of a 
nation. ‘I'he “ Exile of Erin,” and 
the “ O’Connor’s Child” of Campbell, 
are worth more to Ireland than all the 
poetry of Moore. * * * ® 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1818, 


MELANCHOLY. 


“ The joy of grief.”—Osstan. 
HAT the mind of man should de- 


rive gratification from the excite- 
ment of those sensations which are in 
themselves painful, is a paradox too 
mysterious to be solved ; but, that thie 
seeds of delight are not untrequently 
implanted by the hand of sorrow, is an 
observation more generally allowed than 
accounted for. Fontenelle says, “ that 
though pleasure and pain are sentiments 
so entirely different in themseives, yet 
they do not differ materially in their 
cause ; as it appears that the movement 
of pleasure pushed too far becomes 
pain, and the movement of pain a little 
moderated becomes pleasure.” Difti- 
culties certainly increase passions of 
every kind, and by rousing our atten- 
tion, and exciting our active powers, 
produce an emotion which nourishes 
the prevailing affection, Nothing en- 
dears a friend so much as sorrow for 
his death: the pleasure of his society 
has not so powerful an influence ; and 
whilst we look back with keen regret 
on scenes of happiness, dissipated by 
unforeseen misfortune, and not by our 
own unworthiness, our woes are quali- 
fied by that mysterious and indescriba- 
ble feeling which Ossian has so expres- 
sively denominated the “joy of grief.” 


Ask the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved 
So often fills his arms, so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, silent and unseen, 
Te pay the mournful tribute of his tears. 
Oh! he will tell you that the wealth of worlds 





Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 

Those sacred hours, when stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes, 
With virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
Andturns his tears to rapture ! 


Akenside, 

“* Melancholy,” observes Steele, “ is 
the true and ‘proper delight of men of 
knowledge and virtue. The pleasures 
of ordinary beings are in their passions, 
but the seat of this delight is in the un- 
derstanding.” There is much truth io 
this remark. The indulgence of mel- 
ancholy tends frequently to strengthen 
and ameliorate the heart. It extin- 
guishes the passions of envy and ill-will, 
corrects the pride of prosperity, and 
beats down that fierceness and insolence 
which is apt to get into the minds of the 
daring and fortunate. Few individuals 
are so gross and uncultivated, as to be 
incapable, at certain moments, and 
amid certain combinations of ideas, of 
feeling that sublime influence on the 
spirits—that soft and tender abstraction 
from the cares aud vexations of the 
world, which steals upon the soul, 


6 And fits it to hold converse with the Gods.” 


Such a frame of mind raises and en- 
courages that sweet and lofty enthusiasm 
which warms the imagination at the 
sight of the glorious and stupendous 
works of our Creator: it leads us 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scence i 
Where things that own not man’s dominion, dwell, 
And mortal feet have ne’er or rarely been, 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseem 


With the wild foek that never needs a fold; 
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Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; ‘There held in holy passion, still 
to hold Forget thyself to marble, till, 








converse with nature’s God, and see his stores 
rolled. 
Byron. 


There are two kinds of melancholy, 
which may be thus distinguished :— 
First, that of the swain—of the mind 
which contemplates nature but in the 
grove or the cottage 5 secondly, that of 
the scholar and the philosopher ; of the 
‘atellect which has ranged through the 
mazes of science, and which has formed 
itgdecisions upon vanity and happiness, 
fom frequent intercourse with man, 
and upon extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience. ‘The melancholy of the swain 
is finely depicted in the following beau- 
tiful song from Beaumont and Fletch- 
ers“ Nice Valour, or the Passionate 
Madman.” — 


Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There’s nought in bife so sweet, 
If wise men were to see it, 
But only Melancholy, 
O sweetest Melancholy ! 


Weleome crossed arms and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground,* 

A tongue chained up without a sound ! 

Fountain heads and pathless groves, 

Piaces which pale passion loves, 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell—a parting groan, 

These are the thoughts we feed upen ; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gioomy valley ; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy ! 


| Of this song the construction is par- 
‘icularly to be admired. It is divided 
into three parts, The first part displays 
noral inelancholy : the second the per- 
on or figure: and the third the cir- 
cumstances which create the feeling. 

Contemplative melancholy—that of 
the scholar and the philosopher, bas 
been linely personified by Aielton in the 
ioliowing verses :-— 


Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, stedfast and demure, ‘ 
Allin a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sabie stole of cypress iawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn ; 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step and musing gait, 

And lodks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 


AT 


* “ With a sad leaden downward cast.—Milton. 
With leaden eye that loves the ground.”—Gray 


—_~ 





With a sad leaden downward cast, 
Thou fix them on the earth at last, 
Ti Penseroso. 


There appears to be something em- 
blematical in these lines— 

Hail thou goddess sage and holy, 

Hail divinest Melancholy, 

Whose suintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight, 

Ané therefore to our weaker view 

O’erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue. 

Il Penseroso. 


Contemplative melancholy is again 
alluded to in Comus— 


Musing Melancholy most affects 
The pensive secresy of desert cells, 
Far from the cheerful haunts of men and herds, 


Some lines, prefixed to Burton’s 
“ Anatomie of Melancholy,” seem also 
to have afforded Milton many hints for 
his I] Penseroso— 


When I go musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things foreknown ; 
When I build castles in the air, 
Void of sorrow, void of care, 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet ; 
All my joys to this are folly, 
Nought so sweet as Melancholy ! 
When to myself I act and smile, 
With pleasmg thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook side, or woodso green, 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 
Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Sweet music, wondrous melody, 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine, 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine ; 

All other joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy ! 

_ Burton's Prefatory Verses. 


Melancholy has elicited the praises 
also of many of our more modern au- 
thors ; and as juxtaposition forms an 
elegant entertainment to the lovers of 
poetry, I shall conclude this article by 
the adduction of such passages from 
-our later poets, as may appear to illus- 
trate my observations.* 


There is a mood, 
I sing not to the vacantor the young, 
There is a kindly mood of Melancholy, 
That wings the soul and points it to the skies, 
Dyer’s Fleece. 
Few know the elegance of sou! refined, 
Whose short sensation feels a quicker joy ~ 
From Velancholy’s scenes, that the dull pride 
Of tasteless splendor and magnificence 
Can e’er afford, 
- Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. - 
* As the greater pert of these quotations are from 


memory, my readers will probably exewe aly 
triflimg inaccuracy. 
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J. Warton also invokes melancholy From which there is no doubt but Ro- 


in his ode to Fancy— gers borrowed the following well-known 
Goddess of the tearful eye, rn 
Who lov’st with folded arms to sigh. Go, you may ¢all it madness—folly, 
You shall not chase my gloom away, 
Is.there who ne’er those mystic transports felt, There's such a charm in Melancholy 
Of solitude and Melancholy born, I would not, if I could, be gay ! 
He needs not woo the muse, he is her scorn. Oh if you knew the pensive pleasure 
Beattie’s Minstrel. That fills my bosom when I sigh, 
And again in the same poem— You would not rob me ofa treasure, 
Monarchs are too poor to buy. 
‘fo the pure soul by fancy’s fire refined, 
Ah! whatis mirth but turbulence unholy, ‘Phe following sonnet is by the autho 
When with the charm compared ef heavenly of the foreroin He obser ti h ‘ 
eae} iid, going servations, who has 
“neither the scholar’s melancholy,which 
With eyes up-raised, as one inspired, is emulation ; nor the musician’s, which 
Pale Melancholy sat retired, is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, which 


And from her wild sequestered seat, : ‘ Baie” i . 
In notes, by distance made more sweet, is prqud ; nor the soldier’s, which is 


Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul. ambitious 5; hor the lawyer's, which is 
Collins’ Ode to the Passions. politic; nor the lady’s, which is nice : 
nor the lover’s, which is all these; but 


Oh lead me, queen sublime, to solemn glooms, a melancholy of his own compounded 
To ruined seats, to twilight cells and bowers, Fs Leal . df 

Where thoughtful Melancholy loves to muse S many simp es, extracted from many 
Her favourite midnight haunts. objects ; and indeed the sundry con- 


Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. templation of his travels, on which his 


often rumination wraps him in a most 
Goddess of downcast eye, upon whose brew humorous sadness.”’* 
Misfortune’s hand seems dimly to have drawn 
Her tints of pining hues, to thee belong 


‘The visionary tribes of busy thought, TO MELANCHOLY. 

That crowd, in nameless wae » the > ental eye : Sweet nymph of tears ! Goddess of downcast eye ! 
Gh teqeh ad, gentle maid, with hermit step Thee have I loved from childhood’s earliest hou‘. 
bs hy haunts to find, and.ever at thy shrine With thee have loitered in the muses’ bower, 

To bend unseen, an humble votary. Cheating slow time with pensive minstrelsy ! 


Headly’s Invocation to Melancholy. Far from the phrenzied crowd ‘tis time tostray, 
Where wildly warbling from her secret cell, 


Céase to blame my Melancholy, The bird of eve—the love-lorn Philome!l— 

Tho’ with sighs and folded arms Pours on the ear of night her sorrowing lay. 

I muse in silence on her charms ; Sweet power! not irksome is thy mild control, 
Censure not, I know “tis folly, For thou canst all those pleasing thoughts bestow 
Yet these mournful thoughts possessing, Which genius gathers from the springs of woe, 

Such delights I find in grief, And yield a chastened pleasure to the sou! ; 

That, could heaven afford relief, Taught through thy veil, the world at large to scan 
My fond heart would scorn the blessing. I deem no bliss on earth as permanent to man! 

* Sir J. Moore. * As You Like It. 
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THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY THE LATE MR.JOHNES, OF HAFOD. 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, September, 1813. 


PART I. of fifteen and sixteen years of age, who 
YOUTH of Cambray, setting out were amusing themselves with gatheriog 
from that town on a party of plea- nuts. 
sure, overtook a wretched looking set of | The old man had the black collar of 
travellers in a hollow way not far from his coat hung round with shells, and at 
Cambray, at the source of the Scheldt. his feet (for he was seated) lay his pil- 
This company consisted of an old man grim’s staff and a bagpipe. He was 
about seventy, a woman of fifty,a young humming an air to the tune of the 
girl of eighteen, and two ragged boys Duchess Golande ; the old woman was 





Tet. 4.) 

complaining of her misery ; the young 
girl seemed lost in thought; and the 
boys were bawling loud enough to stun 
one,—while the Cambresian observed, 
from a small eminence, this discordant 
group. 

The woman spoke to her husband.— 
“How can you thus sing in our 
wretched situation ?”—“ It is to drive 
away sorrow,” replied he.—* Your 
songs have not that virtue. You must 
allow that you have made choice of a 
pretty trade.” —“ It is a gay one, how- 
ever. —“ To turn Minstrel, and run 
about the world like a vagabond.”— 
“T have always loved geography and 
travels.” —“ T do not love them for my 
part ; you only think of yourself; and 
what a fine education are you giving 
your children.” —* Neither you nor 
myself have had a better; in truth, our 
chil/ren are grown up.”—‘ Yes, but 
they have not a farthing.”—“ I never 
received more from my parents.” One 
of the little nut-gatherers now interrupt- 
ed the conversation, by calling out, 
“ Mother, do not scold thus loudly, for 
here is a gentleman listening to you.” 

The Cambresian, at these words, ad- 
vanced and saluted the Minstrel, who 
rose up with dignity, seized his staff, 
and preparing his bagpipe, said, “ Sir, 
what air would you wish to hear—gay, 
tender, or grand ? say, for I can satisfy 
your taste, however difficult it may be.” 
The Cambresian presented him with a 
skelein, and replied, “ Play whatever 
air, Minstrel you may like—I am not 
difficult to please, having never heard 
other music than the plain chant of our 
church of St. Geri.” The Minstrel 
struck up a Virelais of the Count of 
Barcelona,“ ‘That is very melancho- 
ly,” said the Cambresian ; “ can not 
you make me laugh instead of making 
me cry?” The Minstrel played offa 
Biscayan air, which delighted the young 
man ; and as he had found out his taste, 
he continued so many of these airs, that 
the Cambresian no way regretted his 
skelein, 

Perhaps there is no good thing that 
people so soon tire of as music. The 
Cambresian, struck with what he had 
heard of the dispute between the Min- 
strel and his wife, said to him, “ If I 
2T AtuenéumM. Vol. 4. 
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distinctly understood the conversation 
between you and your wife, that has 
just passed, it seems that your noble 
profession does not gain you @ great 
number of ducats.”—“ No, certainly,” 
replied the Minstrel, “ but one cannot 
enjoy every happiness at the same time ; 
rich or poor I am always gay ; f have 
seen a variety of countries, and have 
lived more happily than many kings ; 
but, sir, every thing must have an end ; 
I am now thinking to retire, and am on 
my road to end my days in tranquillity 
at Bruges, my native country.” —“ You 
have more than time for that,” inter- 
rupted the Cambresian ; “ and were I 
not afraid of being troublesome, I would 
request an account of your adventures, 
which assuredly must be very imterest- 
ing.” —“ I will cheerfully comply with 
your wishes, sir,” said the Minstrel, 
“for I am always thankful when any 
one shall have the goodness to set me 
talking. 

“ | was born, as I before said, at 
Bruges, and in my younger days was 
one of the best archers of that town; 
but having received from Nature a 
strong taste for music, I laid the bow 
aside, and swelled the bagpipe. Une 
fortunately, at that period, Bru 
swarmed with Minstrels, and their har- 
mony soon overpowered mine. It was 
in vain that I presented myself at the 
palaces of the Duke of Brabant and 
Earl of Hainault—they laughed at m 
harmony, and plainly told me that 1 
played most wretchedly on the pipes. 
Finding, therefore, from my own expe- 
rience, that a prophet has no honour in 
his own country, [ left Belgium and 
went into Picardy. 

“ One day as [ was playing an air at 
the foot of the wails of the castle of 
Coucy, the generous Raoul appeared 
on the battlements ; he called me te 
him, and said, * Young Miastrel, four 
leagues hence lies the town of St. 
Quentin ; and having passed through 
it, you will see the fortunate castle of 
Fayel a quarter of a league off, seated 
on an eminence, wherein resides my 
love. Go thither, and play off, under © 
the walls, such discordant sounds as 
you have done here; my love may 
perhaps come to listen to them as bave 
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done;, thou wilt present her with this badly, and recommended my quitting a hay 
letter ; she may perhaps have the kind- profession for which I was not born, hac 
ness to reply to it, which thou wilt re- His advice, however, was vain ; I re- Ps 
turn here with, and I will recompense mained constant to my pipes, and a 
thee more magnificently than if thou resolved to make them celebrated - 
hadst been the first musician in the throughout the universe. ea 
world.’ Delighted with so lucky an “I went thence to Paris; and J - 
adventure, I took the letter from Sir know not how it happened, but I was g 
Raoul, passed through St, Quentin,and well received there, and F was thought Ys 
Was soon at the walls of the castle of to possess talents, although I had not 7 
Fayel. My music resounded like that made any new acquirements, Aston. “ 
.of the God Pan, when a young lady ished at this unexpected success, I was rn 
appeared at her turret with a face as forming the most brilliant expectations, on 
brilliant, and with eyes as bright, as when one of my friends said to me, bj 
those of a redbreast when seen in win- ‘ You must not be too much intoxicated 
ter in the midst of bushes. I ceased with your success, for in this place ‘ 
playing on her appearance, to offer her moderate abilities only are encouraged ; “ 
the letter ;—imprudent as I was—for —make hay while the sun shines, for 
I had been watched—old Fayel was at perhaps your fame may on the morrow 
hand—he seized the letter, ordered his vanish away like a dream.” ‘ 
daughter to retire, and commanded his ‘“ What he said was true, for the 

pages and bachelors to put me into public was, if possible, more suddenly ¥ 
confinement. Shortly after I was disgusted with me than it had before b 
brought before this Argus, who was been delighted. ‘ Ah! the comical vs 
foaming with rage ; I attempted to town,’ said I, on quitting it, when | 5 
soften, or to put him to sleep with my found there was nothing more to be " 
pipe, as Mercury had done to the origi- gotten ; but fortunately 1 had collected , 
nal Argus with his flute ; but alas! the some few crowns in my pocket. ; 
Lord de Fayel was no lover of music; “ I was told that the court of the ; 
he had me bound by his valets, and, Count of Poitiers was the usual resort ; 
regardles of my talents, had the barbari- of the Troubadours. From time im- 

ty to order me one hundred lashes. I memorial Troubadours and Minstrels 


was then thrown into a dark hole, with 
a bundle of straw and a most frugal 
supper, and on the morrow dismissed, 
with the advice to examine well all the 
avenues of the castle, for if I were again 
found within its purlieus, the world 
would forever be deprived of so great 
a musician, and Raoul of so faithful a 
servant. They positively assured me, 
that T should then be delivered over to 
the bigh-bailiff of the Vumandor’s from 
whose clutches I might get out as well 
as I could. 

*¢ T dared not return to Coucy, but 
crossed the Somme ; and having heard 
that the Lord of Pequigny, a patron of 
the fine arts, had a large party of Min- 
strels at his court, I ventured thither to 
make him a judge of my talents. 

“ Vanity has ever been my failing, 
As it is said to be that of my brethren ; 
I must therefore own, that the Lord of 
Pequigny was far from considering me 
as a first-rate performer ; on the con- 


have been brethren ; for whilst the first 
were chanting their tensons and lays to 
the sound of their instruments in the 
Cisalpine provinces, our ancestors were 
gayly swelling their pipes to the merry 
dance of the Courante in the marshes 
of Belgium. 

“In the hope, therefore, of meeting 
brethren of the pipe, I set out for Poi- 
tiers ; and whether I really did possess 
a certain degree of merit, or whether 
the Poiterians, not much famed for 
talents, had not the injustice to exact 
from others what they were wanting In 
themselves, I soon acquired a tolerable 
degree of fame,—became acquainted 
with several inhabitants of the country, 
who danced to my music—— Was my 
wife not listening, I could tell you, sir, 
some humorous adventures that happen- 
ed to me in that fine country. 

** T now began to compose music ; 
and should you ever visit Poitiers, you 
may hear several of my innocent airs 


trary, he told me that I played very sung in the villages. I believe I should 
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have made my fortune in that province, 
had not my ruling passion for travelling 
caused me to leave it. I traversed 
Languedoc and Provence, where the 
inhabitants have so much wit, and such 
eagerness to show it, they never wait to 
see whether others may not be equally 
gifted. Afraid of my success in these 
countries, I went into Gascony ; but 
that was ten times worse. Nothing, 
however, could equal the petulance of 
the people of Biscay, whither I next 
directed my steps; but I soon fled 
from a country where every one seemed 
bitten by a tarantula. I began to 
breathe in Arragon. Here, said I to 
myself, is a wise people, who are never 
too much hurried to act or talk. I al- 
most thought myself in my native coun- 
try ; but I did not add to my riches 
there, 

“T heard great talk of Barcelona, 
where every one, even a player on the 
bagpipes, could make his fortune. I 
went thither, and began to blow away 
on my pipes at the neat tippling-houses 
in the suburbs of this capital of Catalo- 
nia. One day, while I was playing 
toa brilliant company of both sexes, 
and they amusing themselves in danc- 
ing, the lady whom you see by my 
side, hearing me utter some words in 
bad French (see how wonderful is the 
iove of one’s country), felt for me an 
instantaneous passion, at least so she 
has assured me since. For my part, sir, 
I no way shared her flame, for the iady 
was scarce handsomer then than now, 
Whea she can count half a century ; 
but charmed and most grateful to see a 
woman in love with me, which had 
never happened to me before, I told ber 
that I should be extremely sorry she 
should consume herself in vain for my 
bright eyes, and that since she would 
absolutely have my hand, I could not 
have the cruelty to refuse it to her. She 
assured me that her birth was above the 
common—that her family, originally 
from Berny, still were held io great con- 
sideration at Chateauroux. But, sir, 
the privilege of a traveller is well known 
in regard to truth, and I soon discover- 
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discourteous for a Minstrel.—* Do-you 
hear this wretched Flemish bagpiper, » 
who dares to insult a woman whose 
sole misfortune has been caused by her 
weakness in marrying him? Accursed 
be the fatal moment when I first thought. 
of fixing on such a husband. [ft you! 
knew, sir, all the rambles I have been } 
obliged to make with this wild fellow,” 
Softly, madam, if you'please,” , 
replied the Minstrel, “ it belongs to me 
to relate them to the gentleman. When, 
I had married madam,” continued Be, 
‘it was necessary that my pipes should 
furnish us with subsistence for both, 1, 
quitted Catalonia, where I gained but 
little, and conducted my lady to ‘Tole- 
do, where I formed for her a handsome 
establishment. Had she not been so 
extravagant in that town, and had she, 
not unexpectedly made me father, of, 
that girl there, 1 should have become 
the richest musician in both Castiles. 
But in short, every thing may be ex- 
pected in a married state. Do. not, 
however, suppose, sir, that I was angry 
with my wife on this account—T hanks 
to Heaven for having given me a sweet 
temper—Sbe might have done much» 
worse before I should have found fault 
with her. Events will prove what«b 
have said : for imstanee, examine the 
features of these young nut-crackers, 
and tell me, on your honour, if you can 
discover any lhkeness between their 
faces and mine. ‘That, however, makes 
no difference to me—here they are, and 
I love them just the same as if they 
were my own blood. When I per- 
ceived them coming into life, although 
I had no hand in it, I swelled my bag- 
pipe the merrier to gain wherewith to 
support them, and to make a stand 
against our creditors.” 

Here the wife interrupted this indis- 
creet babbler.—* Have you not suffti- 
ciently stunned the gentleman with 
your impertinences ? and do you for- 
get that we have not tasted a morsel all 
this day, while you hear the bell at the 
neighbouring monastery ring for evening 
prayers ?” 

“ You are io the right,” replied the 





ed that the lady had taken advantage of docile Minstrel, “ let us go and break- 


my youth,” 
At these words the old woman in- 
‘errupted her husband, who was too 


fast with the money this generous gen- 
tleman has just given me,—suflicient 
for the day is the evil thereo!,—-we may 
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ibly find, before night, some other ed the Minstrel, but I forget where I 


charitable person not invincible to the 
charms of music.” 

“You may keep your money in 
your pocket,” replied the Cambresian, 
“‘ the monastery, whose hell you now 
hear, is Vaucelles, where I have some 
friends ; let us go thither together, and 
we shall be well received, for the pious 
children of St. Bernard, to whom the 
convent belongs, are famous for their 
hospitality.” 

he Minstrel takes up his pilgrim’s 
staff, slings his pipes on his back, and 
offers his arm to his wife, who accom- 
panies him limping and scolding ; the 
two boys run before them like two 
young greyhounds ; the girl is silent 
and sighs ; and thus the Cambresian 
conducts the limping caravan to the 
monastery. 


PART II. 

Happy were the pilgrims of good old 
times, who, when worn down with 
fatigue and hunger, on discovering the 
towers of a monastery, entered instantly 
its gates, and were received as part of 
the family. It is said that great changes 
have since happened, and that convents 
are not now so charitably inclined ; 
this may, perhaps be caused by pilgrims 
not being so worthy and good as in old 
times. 

However this may be, our Minstrel 
met with a favourable reception ; for 
the Lord Abbot having noticed the 
company from his narrow painted win- 
dow, descended the stair-case, and met 
at the bottom of it his nephew. He, 
the young Cambresian, had the honour 
so to be. He presented to his uncle 
his vagabond companions, who were 
conducted by the steward into the hail 
for the reception of guests, and instantly 
served with a dinner, during which the 
Minstrel never said a word; but by 
degrees, as his hunger was satisfied, 
and the wine raised his spirits, he began 
to talk away as usual at all rates. 

“ Sir Minstrel,” said the Cambresian, 
“‘ with the permission of madam, have 
the goodness to continue your history, 
which is very interesting, and will cer- 
tainly afford pleasure to the steward, 
who has taken such good care of you.” 

“ I will cheerfully comply,” answer- 


left off.”"—-* You were,” replied the 
Cambresian, “in the act of swelling 
your pipes at Toledo,” 

“ Good,” said the Minstrel ; « you 
have heard nothing as yet. I was 
forced to quit Toledo, like as I had 
quitted many other towns, without find- 
ing myself the richer. I went thence 
to Madrid, where novelty gave me a 
good reception. All the capitals of the 
world afford great resources to ever 
new comer in the folly of their inhabi- 
tants. At this time I was followed at 
Madrid, as so many others had been, 
who possessed no greater talents than 
myself; A shght quarrel arose, how- 
ever, in my own family : my wife ac- 
cused me of poisoning her,—I, who 
never had courage to poison a rat,— 
was it probable that I should attempt 
such a thing? I was_ nevertheless 
thought guilty, arrested, and thrown 
into prison, where I languished for six 
months. A thousand captious ques- 
tions were put to me, to make me own 
myself guilty of so horrid a crime ; but 
when they were perfectly convinced 
that I had not sense enough to do such 
an act, [ was restored to my liberty. 

“ [ instantly hurried to my lodgings, 
whence I had been taken to have the 
honour of being made the inhabitant of 
a royal mansion, eager to embrace my 
wife and these three children : but, sir, 
my wife was not there ; for she had 
found means to interest in her behalf 
an officer of the holy inquisitien, and, 
if she pleases, she can tell you more oa 
that head than I can. All that 1 know 
is, that she was an inmate of his house 
when I left prison. I hastened thither, 
and found her with that officer, who 
turned pale at sight of me; but without 
noticing his paleness, I embraced my 
wife with tenderness, and without an- 
ger, which the more astonished the al- 
guazil. She burst into a loud fit of 
laughter ; her friend followed her ex- 
ample ; and I also joined in the laugh. 
These good people were very kind, to 
have me imprisoned for such a trifle. 

“ This connexion was lucky ; for 
the officer of the holy inquisition took 
charge of my wife ; so that I had one 
mouth the less to fill, and only these 
three brats to maintain, My pipes be- 
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an to bring in a tolerable revenue, as 
ihere were at that time at Madrid some 
very pretty romances, which I] played 
moderately well, and not a night passed 
without my being called upon to give 
aserenade. In the evening I went to 
the Prado, where I was eagerly sought 
after, sometimes by a duenna, some- 
times by a lord of the court, knights of 
the order of Calatrava, members of the 
council of Castile ; at other times by 
ladies of easy virtue, who are as com- 
mon at Madrid as in other countries. 
« Sir, I witnessed daily all the ten- 
der and most irritable passions in action, 
during my walks up and down the 
Prado ;—gallants puffing themselves 
out hke frogs, or like my bagpipe, to 
give themseives the appearance of the 
most desperate lovers, J joined in sen- 
iment with all that employed me, or 
rather 1 acted my part after the exam- 
ple of others, and my pockets were con- 
sequently well filled. Bat I must tell 
you, sir, an adventure that happened to 
meon the Prado. I had formed an 
arrangement with a lite poet from An- 
dalusia, whom I ordered to write ver- 
ses, as | would order a coat from a tai- 
lor. One evening as we were on the 
Piado,a man, whoin I took at least for 
a grandee of Spain, although the ob- 
scurity prevented me from observing 
his features, called out to me, witha 
deep and commanding voice, * Minstrel, 
compose and play me instantly a ro- 
mance. —* Very willingly, my lord,’ 
teplied 1; ‘om what subject do you 
wish it ?’—* On a blockhead of a hus- 
band, who is forced to sing the praises 
of another, who plays his part in re- 
gard to his wife.’ I pressed my little 
Andalusian to make heste with the 
Words, and as he repeated them to me, 
I adapted a proper tune to them. I 
wish | could now remember them, sir, 
for they were very fine, and I would 
sing them to you with my own accom- 
paniment. When I executed them to 
my noble patron, and the handsome la- 
dy that was with him in an unfrequent- 
ed part of the walks, they were so great- 
ly delighted, they were almost suffoca- 
ted with laughter. Shall you be able 
'o guess who this brilliant couple were ? 
Ask the lady bere, for it was herself, 
Well wrapped up.in her veil, with the 
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officer of the sacred troop, her favourite, 
and my substitute, who bad dressed 
himself up in the clothes of some major- 
domo. It was these two hovest cvea- 
tures who were playing me this trick ; 
however, they paid me as generously as 
those would have done whose clothes 
they wore, and this was some consola- 
tion to me.” 

The Minstrel was thus far advanced 
in his history, when the bell rang for. 
prayers, to the great disappointment of 


the steward, who, for the last quarter of 


ao hour, had crammed his napkin inte 

his mouth to prevent himself from 

laughing out loud. He had reason to 

be sorry to leave it thus half untold, for. 
the history increased in interest. 

“ My wife,” coatinued the ingenuous. 
rousician, “ grew tired of her friend, or 
he grew tired of her, I know not which 
in this respect had the advantage ; but 
one fine morning, madam paid mea 
visit when I least expected it, and said 
that she was returned to live with me. 
‘ Madam,’ said I, ‘ you do me a great 
deal of honour.’ From that time my 
house had all the character belonging 
to a musician ; for whilst I was at- 
tempting to play some new romances. 
with my Andalusian, she was making 
a variety of noises ; distributing, with 
an ease that | never saw equalled by 
any, a box on the ear to her daughter, 
kicks on the breech to her sons, break- 
ing and throwing down furniture, and @ 
variety of other elegant deeds that I 
suppress. Our neighbours thought our: 
household somewhat too noisy, and 
made such complaints as forced us to. 
dislodge. None would admit us into 
their houses from our bad reputation, 
so that we were forced to under 
gateways, or on benches before the 
doors, and the wicked children of the 
town called us the Benchers of Madrid. 

“ Ah, sir! I was undeserving of this 
contempt ; for I had in truth collected 
a handsome purse during my widow- 
hood ; but my wife, oa her return, took 

ion of it as the seal of our recon~ 
ciliation, and in less than six weeks it 
was all dissipated. ‘Toaddto my mis- 
fortune, we were the public 
stock at Madrid. Convinced that no 
artist ought to remain long in any town 
where the public take such licence tn 
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regard to him, I picked up my alls;and most impatient of all the Zegris. What 
set out for Grenada. Thad been ‘told was to be done? It is said that man 
that the Abencerragoes were as great accustoms himself to any thing; Thad, 
admirers of music as of tlie fair sex and nevertheless, the utmost difficulty to 
tournaments. A desire to be the Or- beeome a jockey. 
pheus of some of these gallant. Moors “ I had for my subaltern-master a 
had determined me to undertake the groom, called Ismael Sabaoth, who was 
journey. | But, sir, | was in no impo- assuredly the most discourteous and 
sing equipage when I made my eo- most disagreeable Saracen of ali Grena- 
try into Grenada ; and my fate waslike da. Imagine, sir, a pigmy in shape, a 
that of Homer, who was forced to ask giant in head, a mole io the smaliness 
alms by holding out the same hauds_ of his eyes, a goat in beard, an Ethio- 
that have transmitted. to us his immortal pian in colour,—a very hobgoblin, who 
poems. Poverty only excites. pity would have frightened a Cesar in the 
which borders on contempt ; and altho’ night-time. Add to this, a fox in cun- 
alms be given toa poor person, the ning, wicked as a monkey, and brutal 
giver scarcely ever supposes himtohave as a hound. This animal, however, 
any merit ; for to gain even the appear- was the lover of the wife of the Zegris ; 
ance of abilities, a man must be as well you may judge, therefore, of the good 
dressed at Grenada as any where else. taste of the lady, and of the comforts 
I was almost naked ; my wife had no that awaited me. 
longer those charms that won the affec- - “ This wretch would fancy, that, 
tions of the officer of the holy office ; without ever having served an appren- 
our two brats were in a state of nature; ticeship, I was.as well acquainted as 
and my Andalusian poet, who was in himself in the business of the stable. 
such vogue at Madrid, seemed a block- He was incessantly scolding ; but not 
head at Grenada. In a word, this content with that, he beat me. It was 
great theatre was too brilliant for us. necessary that I should always have the 
** Despised by the Abencerragoes, currycomb in my hand, and be mounted 
guess how low I was sunk in my own on base villainous beasts, which were 
mind, sir, and what steps I took ? You constantly prancing, and seemed to take 
have heard of the Zegris, the second fac- delight in throwing me sometimes on 
tion at Grenada, and know that these the dunghill, at others in the cess-pool, 
proud Zegris, despise all knowledge in although I hung on as long as I could 
literature, the fine arts, or in music. It by their manes. On my return to the 
was to one of these, however, that [ stable, without ever giving mea minute 
was forced to attach myself; but, just to wipe and clean myself, I was forced 
Heavens ! in what a situation! Alas! to measure out oats, cut down hay, 
one day, almost sinking through hun- spread straw, which brought on quar- 
ger and thirst, I was leaning against a rels with the purveyor. I was then sent 
wall, when a Zegris passing by, noticed to collect berbs, and to select the most 
me, and said, ‘ ‘I‘hou sufferest: Ihave proper to purge my animals, who en- 
compassion on thee ; follow me.’ I did joyed far better health than I did. 
so, and he conducted me to his stable, “ It was with the utmost difficulty 
when, pointing to two Arabian horses, that, in the course of a week, I could 
and six Andalusian mares, he said: steal a single quarter of an hour to my- 
‘ Lay aside thy pipes, which will make self for repose. This I constantly em- 
thee starve, and dress my horses, which ployed in keeping up my knowledge 10 
will afford thee a sustenance.’ my original profession, and with incon- 
“« Judge, sir, of my surprise and hu- ceivable pleasure swelled my pipes with 
roiliation at these words. Fallen from the most harmonious tones. I cannot, 
all my flattering hopes, and turned into however, flatter myself that J produced 
a groom! Another more afilicting the same effect in taming my animals 
thought crossed my mind, that I could as my predecessor, Orpheus, experiel- 
not even fulfil this vile employment ;. ced with tigers and lions, On the cop- 
for I had never bridled an ass, and. trary, my barbarous beasts accompa 
Moreover, my master seemed to be the nied me with their heels, and made 
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several desperate attempts to kick 


e. 

5 « One day while thus playing, and 
my horses capering like mad things, 
Sabaoth entered the stable, and having 
gone too near one of the Arabians, he 
received a severe kick on the belly. Sa- 
baoth roared loud enough to wake the 
dead, and his cries brought all the sta- 
ble boys around him, He accused me 
of having played him this trick in re- 
venge for the many thrashings he had 
given me. I can assure you, sir, that 
such a wicked thought never entered 
my mind ; but, notwithstanding my 
innocence and my protestations, the 
whole Mahometan race fell upon my 
Christianity, and overpowered me with 
blows. I was driven from the stables 
without their giving me a real, and it 
was with difficulty I was permitted to 
carry away my pipes. 

“ T searched through the whole town 
of Grenada for my wife and children, 
and for my Andalusian, and collected 
tliem as well as I could, all except the 
latter, whom I never saw more. ‘They 
had suffered as many miseries as_my- 
self, and having compared them togeth- 
er, we set off with sorrow for the king- 
dom of Murcia. I addressed myself 
to the company of whom I was again 
hecome the head : ‘ A truce to sighing, 
children ; let us assist each other, and 
gayly too; for cheerfulness is, above 
all, most necessary when in misery. It 
's useless to the opulent, and that is the 
reason why they possess so little of it. 
Hereis my faithful bagpipe, my dear 
patrimony, and our constant resource 
against all the calamities of this life.’ 
_“ My wife answered me rather un- 
civilly: § Assuredly that must be a 
grand resource, which has raised you to 
the eminent rank of a stable boy, and 
reduced us to beggary. Find some 
other profession, for this is worn out.’ 

ovidence, sir, has formed me of very 
gentle clay, To soften my wife’s tem- 
per I replied, * If you think that my 
Pipes cannot gain enough for our sub- 
“stence, you have only to speak,madam, 
‘ud T will turn physician.” My  pro- 
posal pleased her : music leads to beg- 
Bary, and physic tu wealth, . 

I became then a doctor of physic, 


tnd established myself in Murcia, 
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where, by dint of killing, I learned how 
to cure, and was in great vogue, I was 
consulted by all ten leagues round ; my 
house began to fill, my wife to smile, 
and my lot was more fortunate than 
that of many of the most celebrated 
doctors of Salamanca. You shall judge 
by the following fact how great my rep- 
utation must have been : 

« One day, this same Zegris, my late 
master at Grenada, passed thro’ Murcia 
as commander-in-chief of the army that 
was marching against the Castillians. 
He was suddenly taken ill, and on his 
inquiring fora physician, every voice 
united in recommending meas the most 
able doctor ineChristendom. | In the 
honour of attending him, I cured him 
in eight days, at the end of which, I 
called on him to take my leave. Du- 
ring his convalescence he had fixed his 
eyes on me with attention and embar- 
rassment, and when I -was going away, 
he said, on giving me more money than 
my pipes had ever brought me since 
had first played upon them, ‘ Doctor, I 
think I have seen you somewhere be- 
fore, but cannot recollect where.’ At 
these words I gave myself up for an 
undone man, and threw myself at his 
feet. * You have been in my service,’ 
continued he, ‘ but I cannot remember 
in what capacity.’ ‘As your groom, 
my lord,’ replied I, striking my sides to 
gain more assuraice ; ‘ excuse me, and 
condescend to hear me. Honest Sa- 
baoth, your renowned head groom, 
while he leathered me with a thong, 
had, at the same time, the charity to 
teach me somewhat of horse botany : 
from a horse to a man, my lord, there is 
no great stride, and I thought that what 
was good for one could net do much 
herm to the other. I applied, therefore, 
to your lordship’s self, what | used to 
administer in your stables to your Ara- 
bians, stallions, and Andalusian horses, 
and you see yourself that | have been 
perfectly right.) _* Wonderfully so,” 
said the Zegris, laughing ; ‘ and I am 
now no longer surprised at the infernal 
strength of your medicines. ‘ Your 
lordship judges. right; they were to 
kill or cuce you,—for it is the same as 
to physic and as to morality ; we should 
be firm in both,—-this is my manner,’ 

“ He left the town, and I pocketed 
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the money. [soon became rich and 
unfortunate, as is too frequently the case 
in this vale of misery.” The Minstrel 
here made a pause, and said to the 
Cambresian, “ I know not well wheth- 
er I shall continue my story or not; [ 








am gay at present, and I shall become 


melancholy.” 

The Cambresian insisted on his go- 
ing on, and the old man thought him- 
self bound to obey him. 


Continued in our next. 
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From the Literary Gazette, 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. X. 
SITTING FOR A PICTURE. 

Painter. It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch ; Is’t good ? 

Poet. Yl say of it, 
Jt tutors nature: artificia) strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

Shakepeare.—Timon of Athens. 

¥ach heavenly piece unwearied we compare, 
Match Raphael’s grace with much loved Guido’s air» 
Caracci’s strength, Corregio’s softer line, 
Paulo’s free stroke, and Titian’s warmth divine. 


Yet still her charms in breathing paint engage, 

Her modest cheek shall warm a future age. 

Beauty, frail tlower, that every season fears, 
Blooms in these eolours for a thousand years.— Pope, 


Painting, dejected, views a vulgar band, 
From every haunt of dulness im the land, 
In heathen homage to her shrine repair, 
And immolate all living merit there. 
Shee’s Rhymes on Art. 


“ [—p° now bea good creature and 
accompany me to my Painter’s,” 
were Lady Jane Mandeville’ words 
on perceiving me at the Cocoa-tree 
door, and on stopping her carriage. 
‘There is nothing so stupid as sitting 
for one’s picture,” continued she, * and 
I know that you area good soul, and 
‘will amuse me with your society during 
the trying hour of being studied by the 
Painter, Upon my word, I wonder 
how many a handsome timid girl can 
stand the trial: itis quite awful: be- 
sides, one is so apt to get into low 
spirits from the effect of ennui, and it is 
so excessively tiresome. So step into 
the carriage, and I shall be for ever 
obliged to you. I have given two sit- 
tings; yet I perceive something want- 
ing to the likeness, which I am at a loss 
to describe, and which your superior 
judgment will point out.” 
The last compliment acted on me as 
a bribe; yet I saw that it was her 
‘Ladyship’s intention to make a con- 
venience of me. My age, however, 
and my habits, favoured the thing: I 


was weak enough to be pleased with a 
remark so much in my favour, and to 
comply. We arrived at the Painter's, 
and were shewn into a room where the 
easel and half finished portrait stood. 
Lady Jane looked it through, examio- 
ed, looked again, shook her head, and 
appeared dissatisfied. ‘ That,” said 
she to me, “ is not me: it wants some- 
thing ; what is it?” ‘It wants life,’ re- 
plied I, ‘it wants the variety of ex- 
pression of your countenance, which 
changes frequently, and thus cheats the 
artist of the likeness which he, for a 
moment, had in his power ; another 
expression, agreeable and engaging, 
presents itself to his view; and he is 
compelled to quitthe last play of fea- 
tures, which, if continued, would have 
been perfect. Thus, for instance, you 
smiled; he caught that smile ; but it 
died upon your lips and in your eyes 
just as he was impressing it on the 
canvass. He looks up; he finds you 
pensive and grave—another counten- 
ance ; “ Pray,my Lacy, smile again : 
you cannot: the next attempt Is ui- 
natural; it is not asmile; the artist is 
puzzled ; he looks at you again and 
again; the charm of the last smile |: 
broken ; you make a dozen unsuccess- 
ful attempts in order to satisfy the 
painter ; you grow impatient ; the pla- 
cidity of your brow is ruffled ; the artist 
lays down his brush; he too is out o! 
temper, but he cannot shew it; he 
pauses, he reflects; he begs you to si 
unconcerned ; “Sorry to give you % 
much trouble ;” what can he do 1—He 
aints upon recollection, and fails 
Now had an approved and approving, 
a loved and loving swain been 


you, and had said, “ Lovely hay 
Jane, smile as you did this moment, or 
it was the most wily, winning smile 

ever beheld,” you would have jmme- 
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before | 
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diately siniled all heart, and the painter one shed over her forehead—a favourite 
would have seized the happy momenf.’ ringlet straying o’et her ivory neck” -— 

«You are a wicked man, a practised ‘ You paint so beautifully yourself, 
flatterer, a gay deceiver,” exclaimed Madam,’ observed the artist, * thatod 
her Ladyship, hitting me amicably shall execute nothing half so well; but 
with her parasol; ‘but do tefl me the young Lady willmake a most wte- 
what the picture wants. It is stiff; resting picture, and I will do my best 
itis grave; it looks like a woman of to please you; your idea is excellent, 
thirty: in short, it is not me; and I and I ‘shall follow it with the utmost 
have half a mind not to take it.”—I care,’ * Yes,’ resumed Mrs.Blossom, ‘I 
saw immediately its defects in her eyes: am allowed to have a very fine taste for 
it was not handsome enough—not ten painting,” (for painting herself she had.) 
years younger than herself—in a word, “ But stop, not so quick,” exclaimed 
not sufficiently flattering ; but I could Mrs, Blossom, another thought bas 
not tell her so. ‘It wants,’ resumed I, come into. my mind—I will | have her 
as I said before, your play of features; painted at full length—a light drapery 
it cannot, like you,say the most amiable hanging over one shoulder—the other 
things in the world, nor do the most quite bare—her hair ada vietime behind, 
friendly ones; it has not your wit, your and fastened up on the. top of the head 
couversation, your knowledge of the —one lock over the left shoulder, long, 
world, and your obliging disposition— full, and natural, and finély contrasted 
such things exist not in canvass; and with the whiteness of her bosom-——her 
itis not the Painter’s fault. Perhaps,’ head half turned (this was enough to 
continued I, ‘it has a little too much turn it aitogether)—her eyes drooping 
colour.’ ‘Not a bit,” (for she was —a book in one hand—the other arm 
pleased with its improved complexion;) reclining. on an elegantly executed 
“but,” concluded she, ‘it is too old.” pillar.* * Very good, indeed!” cried 
‘Perhaps it may be.’ She was deeply the Painter, ‘the young Lady’s fine 
dissatisfied. silken eye-iashes and full eyes have a 

We now heard very loud talking in fine effect in this pensive attitude,’ | 
the next room. She recognised Mrs,  ‘‘ Not at all,” interrupted the partial 
Blossom’svoice, ‘ Let us listen,” said and fanciful mother; “now I have a 
she. “It is that vain creature, Mrs, better thought: she shall be painted as 
Blossom! I’m sure if Mr. Varnish takes Diana—a beautiful greyhound of ours at 
a faithful likeness of her, it will be a her feet, which will be a double advan- 
fright, and it will be the first faithful tage, as it will bring in a favourite— 
thing about her.” * How severe !’ said then we will have ber drapery looped 
I; “Oh! [ hate her,” answered her up io front, and her well proportioned, 
Ladyship; “but hush.” Upon listening finely turned instep, etcetera, thus dis- 
attentively, we discovered that she was played to ad vantage—her bow suspend- 
come to get her daughter Laura’s por- ed from her shoulders—the head-dress 
traittaken. The poor artist was to be exactly like that of the goddess in ques- 
pitied, Nothing could satisfy her. It tion.” *Admirable! exclaimed . Mr. 
had been far more candid to have said, Varnish. ‘Or if she were drawn) as 
Imust have a Venus instead of my Hebe, or-—” ) 
daughter ; you must make this woman Here we had no longer patience, and 
an angel in picture; the colours must we leit our listening station, * Fool!” 
breathe—there must be the spirante cried Lady Jane, and, ringing the bell, 
colore of the Italian artist: yetit must ordered the footman to remind ; his 
he my daugiterin spite of nature andof master, that Lady Jane Mandeville was 
art. “Twill have Laura painted at her waiting, and that she was pressed fer 
harp,” said Mrs. Blossom. ‘“ She must time. ‘The Artist entered, all confusion 
be clad in white—light drapery of ex- and excuses, and told us that. he had 
quisite design—her bosom and her arms been detained for an hour bya Lady, 
bare—a lily of the vailey in the former who at last went away undetermined 
~her raven locks fancifully arranged—. as to how her daughter was te bediawa. 


20 Arnenevm. Vol. 4. 
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‘Lady Jane, who: had so blamed and 
so ridiculed Mrs. Blossom for her con- 
ceit'and fantasticalness, now began ber- 
selfito play the difficult. She found a 
thousand faults with the picture, and 
Was quite angry with me for not finding 
athousand more. “Tlie eye wants 
light,” observed she; ‘1 willgive it a 
little,’ answered the Painter. * And the 
bosom should be fuller.” He made it 
30, although it was nearer the truth at 
first. “It is too old,” said she next. 
He retoached it. The likeness,or rather 
the portrait, was more flattering. (Lady 
Jane) “ That's better! Now Ili bave 
the head-dress altered ; it shall be like 
those of the Greek models.” (Artist) 
‘Your Ladyship shall be obeyed.’ 
“ And that nose again is frightful. I 
am sure that I have not that pert turned- 
up thing which you have given me.” 
The Painter looked all confounded : his 
eyes said, ‘Pray what nose would 
your Ladyship please to have?’ but 
be could vot express himself so. He 
ae and at last painted a very 

andsome nose, quite unlike th¢ origi- 
nal; for Lady Jane is pleasing, without 
the least pretensions to regularity of 
features, or to what may be termed 
beauty, and she has precisely the nose 
objected to, 

By this time the picture was grown 
very unlike indeed. “ That’s better,” 
said she, with a nod and a smile. 
“Come, my friend,” continued she,ad- 
dressing herself to me, “tell me some of 
your excellent anecdotes, in order to put 
me in good humour with myself.”— 
‘And with me also,’ modestly added 
the Pinter. ‘There, my Lady, that 
smile will do inimitably.” She turned 
her head, and was uneasy ; she looked 
all impatience; it was lost. ‘You do 
not sitso well as you did yesterday— 
not so pleasantly, nor in such good 
spirits,” observed the artist. “Oh! I 
remeinber—yes, I had that rattle George 
Myr.le of the Guards with me, who 
kept talking nonsense to me the whole 
time of my sitting; do excuse me for 
this morning, and I'll come again to- 
thorrow, and bring him with me.” Mr. 
Varnish dropped his brush, and bowed 
disappointment—‘ Just as your Lady- 
shiip-pleases,’ » 

We all rose together ; and as he was 
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conducting us to the door we met Mrs, 
Versatile and Lady Bellamy. “ Do, my 
love,” said the former to Lady Jane, 
“return with me to the painting room, 
and see if you can find out ny portrait ; 
itis not quite finished, although I have 
sat ten times” —‘ Yes,’ interrupted tlie 
artist, ‘for ten minutes each time ; 
‘“ But continued she, “if the likeness 
be striking, you will know it imme- 
diately.” We re-entered the room, and 
by an approving smile and glance of 
Mrs. Versatile’s, we discovered a most 
beautiful picture to be her’s; not by the 
likeness, but by her self-satisfaction at 
being so flattered. We both agreed 
that it was uncommonly like. Lady 
Bellamy grew pale with envy; and 
Lady Jane observed hastily, * Mr. 
Varnish has not taken half so much 
pains with my. picture as with yours.’ 
He modestly answered, “ Madan, it is 
not yet finished ;” whilst Mrs. Versatile 
smiled disdain, as much as to say, 
* Poor silly thing! do you ever expect 
to look half so weil as me?’ 

Mrs. Versatile then addressed herself 
to the artist. “Mr. Varnish, I reaily 
do (laying a stress on the last word) 
beg your pardon for being so troubie- 
some to you, but you must excuse me 
today; I was up all night at a quad- 
rille ball ; and I shall fall asleep, or deo 
nothing but yawn if [ sit down (turn- 
ing to the looking-glass ;) I protest 
that I look quite a fright; [ will not 
(the not sounded very positive and 
emphatically) sit to-day.” He bowed 
submission ; and itcame out afterwards 
that she hud disappointed him five 
times running ; once she was engaged 
to a dejeuné; once she had a sick 
head-ach ; the third time she disap- 
proved of her dress, which was to be 
changed ; next she looked too pale after 
riding ; and lastly, she was fluttered 
and put out of temper, and could not, 
as she called it, * bear herself, because 
she looked so unbecoming.” 

To all these changes of temper and 
disappointments are artists exposed : 
Her Grace is so disordered by the high 
wind, that she is not fit to be seen; 
— Lady so and so has had no rest, and 
her eyes look quite red ;—-Miss Love- 
more is so fidgetty that she cannot sit 
still; she is going’ to a waltz party, 
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and will pat off the sitting until to- 
morrow.—Lady Bellamy now putin 
her word ; for she had a picture which 
did not half please her, and which was 
to be altered, ‘* Mr. Varnish,” said 
she, “‘my husband does not approve 
of my picture (the case with many hus- 
bands, thought I:) he says that it isa 
still, prim, formal piece of stuff.” The 
Painter looked all patience. “It is 
not half as gay as I am (some truth in 
that ;) itis unlike about the eyes ; it 
must be touched up again and improv- 
ed; besides, my husband says that he 
must have me in an easy undress, in- 
stead of that crimson robe and feathers.”’ 
‘ Just as your husband pleases,’ answer- 
ed the tormented artist. 

We now took our leave ; and Lady 
Jane set me down at Hookham’s, ob- 
serving on the way, that Mrs. Versatile’s 
picture was not a bit like her, that Mr. 
Varnish had made a perfect beauty of 
her ; and thatshe much regretted having 
her portrait painted by him, as she did 
not admire his likenesses at all, 

On my way home, I could not hel 
ruminating on the painful task of the 
Painter, and recollected that very few of 
the portraits, which we saw in his show-~ 
rooin, were strong likenesses of those 
for whom they were taken. The two 
great causes for this, however, were, that 
almost every body wishesto be flattered, 
while some others have the conceit of 
being painted in dresses foreign to 
their situation in life, and in which their 
acquaintances can never possibly have 
seen thei. 

There was, for instance, Lord 
Heavyhead in the costume of a Roman 
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senator, which he is as like as he is to 
a windmill ; the Reverend Mr. Preach- 
hard, in a scarlet hunting frock and, 
black velvet cap, which he used to wear 
before his ordination, and a fox’s brush, 
instead of the Bible in: his hands; @ 
Captain Fairweather, in a suit of po- 
lished armour; a Mrs, Modish, as.a 
Magdalen; and the Dowager Lady 
Lumber, as a sleeping Venus, havinga 
little more modest drapery thrown over 
her. Now, who on earth could expect 
to discover their friends under such dis- 
guises ? Yetto all these whims and fan- 
tasies must the painter submit. His task 
to please must be difficult. 

Of onething I wasconvinced,namely, 
that to picture our acquaintances and 
friends, or even public characters, strict 
resemblance, without flattery, is neces- 
sary. ‘The general expression of the 
countenance, the prevalent habit of the 
original, and the dress usually worm by 
her or by him, are equally requisite. 
Our wife or daughter should, be a; wo- 
man, and not a goddess ; our friend .or 
acquaintance should be a gentleman, 
and not a hero of antiquity ; good ex- 
ecution and correctness of similarity 
should complete the portrait; else may 
we have a very fine picture, yet like 
nobody whom we know,—a mete 
matter of fancy. 

With these remarks, and with this 
conviction I shall conclude, professing 
high esteem and pity for the meritorious 
artist thus exposed, and an irrevocable 
resolution never in future, by accom- 
panying a fancilul lady to have her pic- 
ture takea, to lose a morning of the 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, October, 1818. 


ON THE STOCKS, OR PUBLIC FUNDS. 


Mr. Editor, 

AS I have no doubt of your desire 

to contribute to the instruction, as 
well as the amusement, of every indi- 
vidual among your readers, who pays 
down his half-crown for your monthly 
bill of fare, 1 shall make no apology for 
troubling you with a few remarks on 
the subject. that stands at the head of 
this papers There are few topics of 
conversation perhaps more frequently 


introduced, and, at the same time, less 
pared understood, than that of the 

,ublic Funds, and I know few subjects 
on which the uninstructed can derive so 
little information from books, Systems 
of political economy, and profound 
disquisitions on the national debt, are 
indeed every day issuing from the press ; 
but in none of these that I have met 
with, not even in the luminous pages of 
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the Edinburgh Review, which, of all 
other works, is supposed by its admir- 
ers to go to the bottom of every subject, 
will ordinary readers find any explana- 
tion of the first simple principles of the 
' Public Funds? © [t is for the instruction 
of such readers, then, that I would beg 
leave to occupy a page or two of your 
Magazine ; and though I am quite a- 
ware, that my observations will cut a 
very serry figure beside the nervous 
declamation of [doloclastes, or the sat- 
castic humour of ‘Timothy ‘Tickler, I am 
nevertheless certain, that I will render 
a very acceptable service to many, and 
these not the least respectable of your 
readers,if I can throw so much light up- 
on the subject as may enable them to 
understand the prices of the Stocks, as 
given in the public papers. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to re- 
mark, that in every war in which this 
country has been engaged since the Re- 
volution, the amount of the annual taxes 
has been found inadequate to, defray the 
expenses of government. To supply 
the deficiency, our rulers have generally 
had recourse to loans, that is to say, 
they have borrowed money from such 
individuals as wete able and willing to 
lend it, giving these individuals a secu- 
rity for the payment of a certain annual 
interest. ‘T'o explain the nature of this 
transaction, I shall take a very simple 
case. Suppose, then, that £100 is the 
sum which government wishes to bor- 
row,and that an individuat offers to lend 
that sum at an interest of 5 percent. On 
paying down the money, the lender re- 
ceives a bill, bond, or acknowledgment, 
for the amount ;_ by which acknowledg- 
ment, he is entitled to draw yearly from 
the public revenue £5 of interest, but 
on the express condition, that he is not 
to demand repayment of the principal, 
or sum lent, unless government is will- 
Ing to repay it. ‘I'he person who thus 
possesses the bill or acknowledgment, 
Is sdid to be a holder of £100 of 5 per 
cent, stock, and the money lent upon 
that bill constitutes a part of what is 
called the nativnal debi, because it is in 
fact borrowed by the nation, and the 
interest is paid out of the taxes. It is 
obvious, however, that few persons 
would be disposed to lend money on 
the condition of never being allowed to 
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demand repayment, even though they. 
were quite certain of receiving annual 
interest, and of transmiting the’rizht to 
that interest to their posterity. To rem- 
edy this inconvenience, therefore, the 
lender who wishes to einploy the sum 
which he lent to government in any 
other way, though he’ cannot directly 
demand repayment, ts at liberty to sell 
his bill to any body who will purchase 
it, and for any sum that avother may 
be willing to pay for it. In doing so, 
he merely sells to a second person the 
right which he himself possessed to the 
annual interest of £25, and that second 
person is of course at liberty to dispose 
of his right to another in the same way. 
This transaction, in general, is called a 
transfer of stock ; and in the particular 
case which I have supposed, the one is 
said to sell, and the other to buy, a 
£100 of 5 percent. stock. If 5 per 
cent. be considered as a fair and equi- 
table interest for money lent, it is ob- 
vious, that such a bill as I have now 
been speaking of, or, in other words, 
that £100 of 5 per cent. stock, is just 
worth £100 sterling. It is possible, 
however, that in certain circumstances, 
the holder of that bill may receive more, 
or be obliged to take less for it than 
£100. Iftwo or three individuals, 
for example, have each a sum of money 
which they are anxious to lay out at 
interest, but find it difficult to do so, 
a competition will naturally take place 
among them to become the purchaser 
of the bill in question, which wiil al- 
ways secure to the holder £25 of yearly 
interest. ‘Ihe possessor of the bill will 
of course take advantage of this compe- 
tition and raise his price, say, to £105. 
The purchaser, therefore, pays £105 
for £100 of 5 per cent. stock, or he 
lays out his money at an interest of £5 
for every £105, which is at the rate of 
something more than 43 per cent, If, 
on the other hand, however, the pos- 
sessor of the bill or stock is anxious to 
dispose of it, while few are willing to 
buy it, he will be forced to offer it for 
less than £100, say, £295. The pur- 
chaser, in this case, pays £95 for £100 
of 5 per cent. stock, or he lays out bis 
money at an interest of £259 for every 
£95, which is at the rate of something 
more than 5! percent. For simplicity 
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of illustration, I have supposed, that 
£100 is the sum borrowed by govern- 
ment, and that of course there is just 
one bill to be disposed of, or transferred, 
by thelender. If it be supposed, how- 
ever, as is really the fact, that the loans 
generaily amount to several millions, 
the necessity which the lenders are un- 
der of selling their bills, or, in other 
words, transferring their stock, will be 
more apparent. ‘The transaction be- 
tween government and the lenders, is 
precisely the same in the case of mil- 
lions as in that of a hundred, and it is 
unnecessary, therefore, again to illus- 
trate the genera! principle of that trans- 
action. It is evident, however, that 
even the most opulent merchants, who 
are generally the lenders, cannot be 
supposed to have such a command 
of money as to be able to advance 
ten or twelve millions to government 
atonce. When they contract for a 
loan, therefore ; that is, when they 
agree to lend to government the sum 
required, they generally pay the money 
by instalments, or partial payments, at 
certain intervals, say one million 
a-mnonth, till the whole is advanced. 
In the mean time they sell, or transfer 
tbe bills or securities which they receive 
from government, to those who may 
have money to lay out at interest, and 
who of course will be disposed to pur- 
chase such bills, so that the sale of the 
bills of the first instalment may enable 
them to pay the second. In this way 
government securities or bills become 
articles of commerce, and their price is 
regulated, like that of any other article, 
according to the supply and demand. 
If we suppose, as betore, that the con- 
tractors for the loan, that is, the origi- 
nal lenders, receive from government a 
£100 bill for every £100 sterling that 
they lend, bearing 5 per cent. they will 
§#1n or lose by the transaction, accord- 
ing as they can dispose of these bills, 
for more or jess than 100. If the 
buyers are numerous, compared with 
the quantity of bills; that is, if there 
be a great number who are ambitious 
to have their money laid out at inter- 
est, they will be tempted perhaps to 
give, as was before supposed, £2105 for 
every bill; for though, by doing so, 
they will have only 43 per cent. for 
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their money, still it may possibly be 
more than they can draw lor it 1p any 
other way, while the security is better 
than if they lent their money to private 
individuais or companies. Jn this case, 
the contractors would gain 5 per cents 
upon the loan, or £50,000 on the 
whole ten millions. If, on the other 
hand, however, comparatively tew per- 
sons are found disposed to lay out their 
money at 5 per cent., the contractors 
may be obliged to offer their bills’ for 
less than £100, say, as belore, £95. 
In this case, the contractors lose 5 per 
cent. on the loan, or £250,000 on the 
whole ten millions. It is easy to see, 
from this view of the subject, how the 
price of stock is liable to fluctuation, 
from accidental cireumstances. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate these ; but it 
may be worth while to point out how 
it is affected by peace and war, as these 
two states of the country are generally 
found to have the greatest influence in 
raising or depressing the value of stock. 
In the time of war, then, the price of 
stock is comparatively (ow, because, in 
such a state of things, it is likely that 
government will be under the necessity 
of borrowing ; and as every loan pro- 
duces new bills, the quantity of those 
to be disposed of, or, in other words, 
the supply of the market, will be in- 
creased. The price, therefore, will fall, 
for the same reason that the price ot 
corn falls after a plentiful harvest. In 
time of peace, again, the price of stock 
is comparatively high, because, in such 
a state of things, the taxes are likely to 
be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
government without any loans, and 
consequently no new bills are to be 
disposed of, or the supply, though not 
positively diminished, ceases to be aug- 
mented. For the same reason, the 
price of stock in the time of war is ma- 
terially affected by the nature of the in- 
telligence that comes from the scene of 
action. If that intelligence be unfa- 
vourable, stock will fall, because there 
is a prospect either of protracted war- 
fare, or of the necessity of more vigor- 
ous exertions on the part of govern- 
ment; in both’ which cases, new loans 
may be necessary, and consequently a 
new supply of bills will be thrown into 
the money market, On the other hand, 
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should the intelligence be favourable, 
the price of stock will rise, because the 
prospect of a successful termination of 
the war renders it probable that there 
will be no new loan, and consequently 
no new supply of stock, It is this va- 
riation in the price of stock that gives 
- room for the nefarious practice of siock- 
jobbing. That practice consists in 
raising and circujating reports, calcula- 
ted to raise or depress the price of 
stock, according to the particular views 
of the individual. If he wishes, for 
example, to sell his stock or bills, he 
endeavours to propagate some report or 
other, favourable to the issue of the war, 
and the establishment of peace, in or- 
der, if possible, to raise the price of 
stock : and if he wishes to buy, he 
propagates reports of a contrary tenden- 
cy. Itis painful to think, that this 
abominable system is sometimes carried 
on by men whose rank aod station in 
society, to say uothing of the obliga- 
tions‘of morality and religion, might be 
expected to place them above any such 
disgraceful acts; but in general, | be- 
lieve it is confined to men of desperate 
fortune and little character, who subsist 
by a species of gambling, to which the 
finance system of this country has open- 
ed a wide and extensive field. I allude 
to those men who make a practice of 
buying and selling stock, without actu- 
ally possessing any ; and whose trans- 
actions, therefore, are nothing more than 
wagers about the price of stock on a 
certain day. ‘To explain the nature of 
the transaction by an example, I shall 
suppose, that A sells to Ba government 
bill of £100, or a £100 of 5 per cent. 
stock, to be delivered on a certain fu- 
ture day, and that the price is fixed at 
£102. If, when the day arrives, the 
price of stock shall have fallen to £100, 
A would be able to purchase the bill in 
question for £100, whiie, in conse- 
quence of his bargain, B would be 
obliged to pay him £102 for it, so that 
A would gain £2, If, however, stock 
had risen to £104, B would sstill be 
obliged to give only £102, so that A 
would lose £2 ; but instead of actually 
buying and selling the stock, the bar- 
gain is generally implemented by A 
paying to B, or receiving from him, the 
£2,. or whatever may be the sum of 
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loss or gain, In such a case as this, it 
is obviously A’s interest that the price 
of stock should fall, and as obviously. 
B’s interest that it should rise, between 
the day of the bargain and that of set- 
thing, aud hence the temptation held out 
to both to circulate reports favourable 
to theig own particular views. B, or 
the buyer, is usually denominated a 
Bull, as expressive of his desire to toss 
up ; and A, or the seller, a Bear, from 
his wish to trample upon, or tread 
down. ‘The iaw, of course, does not 
recognise a transaction which proceeds 
on a principle of gambling ; but a sense 
of honour, or, what is perhaps nearer 
the truth, self-interest, generally secures 
the payment of the ditference, as the 
person who refuses to pay bis loss, is 
exhibited in the Stock Exchange under 
the designation of a lame duck, a dis- 
grace which is considerered as the sen- 
tence of banishment from that scene of 
bustle and business, 

I have, in the preceding remarks, for 
the sake of simplicity, represented the 
transfer of stock, as carried on in a 
way somewhat different irom that in 
which it is really conducted. I have 
cousidered the securities which govern- 
nent gives to those from whom money 
is borrowed, as consisting of bills, and 
these bills as uniformly bearing interest 
at 5 percent. ‘To many, | have no 
doubt, my observations will appear not 
only sufficiently simple, but abuadantly 
silly, and as containing nothing but 
what every body knew before. Now, 
I do boldly aver, that every body does 
not kaow what I have above explained, 
and I solemnly protest against the 
sneers and sarcasms of those who do, 
because it is not for them I write, nor is 
it their approbation that I care any 
thing about. I write for the instruction 
of plain honest country folks (who, by 
the way, constitute no inconsiderable 
portion of your readers), and if I can 
assist one old lady in judging when it 
is most advantageous to invest in, oF 
sell out of the funds, or save one young 
gentleman from blushing, when be is 
requested to read and explain the news- 
paper repert of the stocks, I shall not 
consider my own trouble lost, or the 
paper of your Magazine wasted. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, T.N. 
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CHRISTIAN WOLF. 


& TRUE STORY.,....FROM THE GERMAN, 


ar arts of the surgeon and the 
physician derive their greatest im- 
provements and discoveries from the beds 
of the sick and the dying. Physiolo- 
gists draw their purest lights from the 
hospital and the madhouse. It becomes 
the psycologist, the moratist, the legis- 
lator, to follow the example, and to 
study with like zeal dungeons and exe- 
cutions, above all courts of justice, the 
dissecting rooms of guilt. 

In the whole history of mankind, 
there is no chapter more abounding in 
instruction, both for the heart and the 
intellect, than that which contains the 
aunals of their transgressions, Jn every 
great offence some great power is set in 
motion ; and that machinery which 
escapes observation in the dim light of 
ordinary transactions, when its opera- 
tions are commanded by some stronger 
passion, gains from their influence the 
distinctness of colossal magnitude, The 
delicate observer, who understands the 
inechanism of our nature, and knows 
low far we may venture to reason by 
analogy from one man to another— 
from great guilt to small—may learn 
much from contemplating these terrible 
displays. 

By those who stady the hearts of men, 


shopkeeper arranged under the same 
head with a Borgia, just as we find the 
edible and the poisonous heads of 
Fungus classed together ia the manuals 
of Botany ? 

Nothing can be more useless, more 
absurd, than the manner in which histo- 
ry is commonly writien. Between the 
stroug and excited passions of the men 
of whom we read, and the calm medi- 
tative state of mind ia which we read of 
them, there exists little sympathy. ‘The 
gulf between the historical subject and 
the reader is so wide, that things which 
ought to excite in our breasts emotions 
ofa very different character, are passed 
by with a far-off shudder oi uncongern. 
We shake the head coldly when the 
heart should be alive and trembling. 
We contemplate the unhappy being 
who, in the moment of conceiving,plan- 
ning, executing, expiating his guilt, 
was still aman like ourselves, as if 
he were some creature whose blood 
flowed not with the same pulse, whose 
passions obeyed not the same law 
with ours. We are little interested ia 
his fortunes, for all sympathy with the 
fate of our neighbour arises from some 
remote belief in the possibility of its 
one day becoming our own; and we are 


at least as many poiuts of likeness as of very far, in instances such as these, 
contrast will be discovered. ‘The same from desiring to claim any such con- 
inclination or passion may display itself nexion. It is thus that the instruction 

in a thousand different forms and fash- is lost, and that what might have been 
ions, produce a thousand irreconcilable a school of wisdom, becomes merely 

phenomena, be found mixed in the tex- a pastime for our curiosity. 

ture of a thousand characters, apparent- = We are more interested in discover- 
ly of the most opposite conformation. ing how a man came to will and co#- 
T'wo men may, both in action and cha- ceive a crime, than how he perpetrat- 
racter, be essentially kindred to each edit, His thoughts concern us more 
other, and yet neither of them for a mo- than his deeds, and the sources of the 
ment suspect the resemblance. Should former much more than the conse- 
men, like other departments of the king- quences of the latter. Men have seru- 
dom of nature, be at any time so fortu- tinized the depths of Vesuvius, in or- 
nate as to find a Linnaeus, one who der to learn the cause of its burning : 
should classify them according to ten- Why is it that moral attract less atten - 
dencies and inclinations, how would tion than physical phenomena? Wh 


individuals stare at the result of his la- is it that we are contented to observe’ 


hours? how, for example, should we nothing in the human volcano. but its 
be astonished ‘td find! sonre quiet paltry eruption ? 
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How many a maiden might have 
preserved her innocent pride, had she 


Christian Wolf. 
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away the little he gained from his share 
in the profits of the Sun. ‘Too idle 


learned to view with somewhat less of and too ignorant to think of supporting 


horror and hatred her fallen sisters, 
and to regard the experience as some- 
thing that might be useful to herself. 
How many a careless man might save 
himself from ruin, would he conde- 


scend to hear and study the history of have had recourse—theft. 


the prodigal, whom folly has already 
made abeggar! Jf from contemplat- 
ing the slow progress of vice, we derive 
no other lesson, we must at least learn 
to be less confident in ourselves, and 
less intolerant towards others. 

Whether the offender, of whom I am 
about to speak, had lost all claim to 
our sympathy, [ shall leave my reader 
to decide for himself. What we think 
of him can give himself no trouble ; 
his blood has already flowed upon the 
scaffold. : 





Christian Wolf was the son of an 
innkeeper at Bielsdort, who, after the 
death of his father, continued till his 
20th year to assist his mother in the 
management of the house. The inn 
was a poor one, and Wolf had many 
idle hours. Even before he left school 
he was regarded as an idle loose lad ; 
the girls complained of his rudeness, 
and the boys, when detected in any 
mischief, were sure to give up him as 
the ringleader, Nature had neglected 
his person. His figure was small and 
unpromising ; his hair was of a coarse 
greasy black; his nose was flat; and 
his upper lip, originally too thick, and 
twisted aside bya kick from a horse, 
was such as to disgust the women, and 
furnished a perpetual subject of jesting 
to the men. The contempt showered 
upon his person was the first thing 
which wounded his pride, and turned 
a portion of his blood to gall. 

He was resolved to gain what was 
every where denied him; his passions 
were strong enough; and he soon per- 
suaded himself that he was in love. 


The girl he selected treated him coldly, p 


and he had reason to fear that his rivals 
were happier than himself. Yet the 
maiden was poor; and what was 
refused to his vows might perhaps be 
granted to his gifts; but he was him- 
self needy, and his vanity soon threw 


his extravagance by speculation; too 
proud to descend from Mine Host into 
a plain peasant, he saw only one way 
to escape. from his difficulties—a way 
to which thousands before and after him 
Bielsdorf 
is, as you know,situated on the edge of 
the forest; Wolf commenced deer- 
stealer, and poured the gains of his 
boidness into the lap of his mistress. 

Among Hannah's lovers was one of 
the forester’s men, Robert Horn. This 
man soon observed the advantage which 
Wolf had gained over her, by means 
of his presents, and set himself to de- 
tect the sources of so much liberality. 
He began to frequent the Sun; he 
drank there early and late; and shar- 
pened as his eyes were, both by jea- 
lousy and poverty, it was not long be- 
fore he discovered whence al! the mo- 
ney came, Not many months before 
this time a severe edict had been pub. 
lished against all trespassers on the 
forest laws. Horn was indefatigable 
in watching the secret motions of his 
rival, and at last he was so fortunate 
as to detect him in the very fact, Wolf 
was tried, and found guilty; and the 
fine which he paid in order to avoid 
the statutory punishment amounted to 
the sum-total of his property. 

Horn triumphed. His rival was 
driven from the field, for Hannah had 
no notion of a beggar for a lover. Wolf 
well knew his enemy, and he knew 
that this enemy was the happy posses- 
sor of his Hannah, Pride, jealousy, 
rage, were all in arms within him; 
hunger set the wide world before him, 
but passion and revenge held him fast 
at Bielsdorf. A second time he be- 
came a deer-stealer, anda second time, 
hy the redoubled vigilance of Robert 
Horn, was he detected in the trespass. 
This time he experienced the full se- 
verity of the law ; he had no money to 
ay a fine, and was sent straightway to 
the house of chastisement. 

The year of punishment drew near 
its close, and found his passion 1- 
creased by. absence, his confidence 
buoyant under all the pressure of .his 
calamities. The moment his freedom 
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was given to him, he hastened to Biels- They sung songs whose atrocity at first 
dorf, to throw himself at the feet of horritied me, but which I, a shame- 
Hannah. He appears, and is avoided faced fool, soon learned to echo. No 
by every one. ‘The force of necessity day passed over, wherein I did not 
at last humbles his pride, and overcomes hear the recital of some profligate life, 
his delicacy. He begs from the wealthy the triumphant history of some rascal, 
of the place; he offers himself as a the concoction of some audacious vil- 
day-labourer to the farmers, but they lany. At first I avoided as much as 
despise his slim figure, and do not stop I could these men, and their discour- 
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for a moment to compare him with his 
sturdier competitors. He makes a last 
attempt. One situation is yet vacant 
—the last of honest occupations. He 
offers himself as herdsman of the swine 
upon the town’s common; but even 
here he is rejected; no man will trust 
any thing to the jail-bird. Meeting 
with contempt from every eye, chased 
with scorn from one door to another, 
he becomes yet the third time a deer- 


ses. But my labour was hard and 
tyrannical, and in my hours of repose 
] could not bear to be left alone, with- 
out one face to look upon. The jail- 
ors had refused me the company of my 
dog, so I needed that of men, and 
for this I was obliged to pay by the 
sacrifice of whatever good there re- 
mained within me. By degrees I grew 
accustomed to every thing; and in the 
last quarter of my confinement I sur- 


stealer, and for the third time his un- passed even my teachers. 


happy star places him in the power of 


his enemy. 

This double backsliding goes against 
him at the judgment-seat ; for every 
judge can look into the book of the 
law, but few into the soul of the cul- 
prit. ‘The forest edict requires an ex- 
emplary punishment, and Wolf is 
coodemned to be branded on the back 
with the mark of the gallows, and to 
three years’ hard labour in the fortress. 

This period also went by, and he 
once more dropt his chains; but he 
was no longer the same man that en- 
tered the fortress. Here began a new 
epoch in the life of Wolf. You shall 
guess the state of his mind from his 
own words to his Confessor. 

“T went to the fortress,” said he, 
“an offender, but I came out of ita 
villain, I had still had something in 
the world that was dear to me, ana ny 
pride had not totally sunk under my 
shame. But here 1 was thrown into 
the company of three and twenty con- 
victs ; of these, two were murderers,* 
the rest were all notorious thieves and 
vagabonds. They jeered at me if I 
spake of God ; they taught me to utter 
blasphemies against the Redeemer. 





* In some parts of Germany no man can. suffer 
the least severity of the law, unless he confess his 
guilt. ‘The clearest evidence is not received as an 
equivalent. Even murderers have right to this in- 
lulgence, if indeed (considering what they suffer in 
lies Z immediate death) indulgence it may be 
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“From this time I thirsted after 
freedom, after revenge, with a burn- 
ing thirst. All men had injered me, 
for all were better and happier than J. 
I gnashed my fetters with my teeth, 
when the glorious sun rose up above 
the battlements of my prison, for a 
wide prospect doubles the hell of du- 
rance. The free wind that whistled 
through the loop-holes of my turret, 
and the swallow that poised itself up- 
on the grating of my window, seemed 
to be mocking me with the view of 
their liberty ; and that rendered my 
misery more bitter. It was then that 
[ vowed eternal glowing hatred to 
every thing that bears the image of man 
—and I have kept my vow. 

“ My first thought, after I was set 
at liberty, was once more my native 
town. I had no hope of happiness 
there, but Thad the dear hope of re- 
venge. My heart beat quick and high 
against my bosom, when | beheld, afar 
off, the spire arising from out the trees. 
It was no longer that innocent hearty 
expectation which preceded my first re- 
turn. The recollection of all the mise- 
ry, of all the persecution I had experi- 
enced there, aroused my faculties from 
a terrible dead slumber of sullenness, 
set all my wounds a-bleeding, every 
nerve a-jarring within me. I redoubled 
my pace—I longed to startle my ene- 


mies with the horror of my aspect—I 
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thirsted after new contempts as much 
as I had ever shuddered at the old. 

“ The clocks were striking the hour 
of vespers as I reached the market-place. 
The crowd was rushing to the church- 
door. I was immediately recognized ; 
every man that knew me shrunk from 
meeting me. Of old 1 bad loved the 
little children, and even now, seeking in 
their innocence a refuge from the scorn 
of others, I threw a small piece of money 
to the first | saw. The boy stared at 
me for a moment, and then dashed the 
coin at my face. Had my blood boiled 
less furiously, I might have recollected 
that I still wore my prison beard, and 
that was enough to account for the 
terror of the infant. But my hard 
heart had blinded my reason, and 
tears, tears such as I had never wept, 
leaped down my cheeks. 

“The child, said I to myself, half 
aloud, ‘knows not who | am, nor 
whence I came, and yet he avoids me 
like a beast of prey. Am I then mark- 
ed upon the forehead like Cain, or 
have I ceased to be like a man, since 
all men spurn me?’ The aversion of 
the child tortured me more than all 
my three years’ slavery, for I had done 
him good, and I could not accuse him 
of hating me, 

“T sat down in a wood- yard over 
against the church ; what my wishes 
were I know not; ‘but I remember it 
was wormwood to my spirits,that none 
of my old acquaintances should have 
vouchsafed me a greeting—no, not 
one. When the yard was locked up, 
I unwillingly departed to seek a lodg- 
ing; in turning the corner of a street, 
I ran against my Hannah: ‘ Mine host 
ofthe Sun,’ cried she, and opened her 
arms as if io embrace me—‘ You here 
again, my dear Wolf, God be thanked 
for your return !'—Hunger and wretch- 
edness were expressed in her scanty 
raiment ; a shameful disease had mar- 
red her countenance; her whole ap- 
pearance told me what a wretched crea- 
ture she had become. I saw two or 
three dragoons laughing at her from a 
window, and turned my back, with a 
laugh louder than theirs, upon the sol- 
dier’s trull, Itdid me good to find 
that there was something yet lower in 
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the scale of life than myself. 
never loved her. 

“My mother was dead. My small 
house had been sold to pay my credi- 
tors. J asked nothing more. I drew 
near to no man. All the world fled 
from me like a pestilence, but I had 
at last forgotten shame. Formerly I 
hated the sight of men, because their 
contempt was insufferable to me. 
Now I threw myself in the way, and 
found a savage delight in scattering 
horror around me. I had _ nothing 
more to lose, why then should I con- 
ceal myself? Men expected no good 
from me, why should they have any ? 
I was made to bear the punishment of 
sins I had never committed. My in- 
famy was a capital, the interest of which 
was not easy to be exhausted, 

“The whole earth was before me ; 
in some remote province I might per- 
haps have sustained the character of 
an honest man, but I had lost the de- 
sire of being, nay,even of seeming such. 
Contempt and shame had taken from 
me even this last relick of mysel!,—my 
resource, now that [had no honour, 
was to learn to do without it. Had 
my vanity and pride survived my in- 
famy, I must have died by my own 
hand. 

“ What I was to do, I myself knew 
not. I was determined, however, to 
do evil; of so much I have some dark 
recollection. I was resolved to see the 
worst of my destiny. The laws, said 
I to myself, are benefits to the world, 
it is fit that I should offend them ; 
formeriy I had sinned from levity and 
necessity, but | now sinned from free 
choice, and for my pleasure. 

“My first step was to the woods. 
The chase had by degrees become to 
me as a passion; I| thirsted, like a 
lover, after thick brakes and headlong 
leaps, and the mad delight of rushing 
along the bare earth beneath the pines. 
Besides, I must live. But these were 
not all, I hated the prince who had 
published the forest edict, and I be- 
lieved, that in injuring him, I should 
only exercise my natural right of retal- 
iation. The -chance of being taken 
no longer troubled me, for now I had 
a bullet for my discoverer, and I well 
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knew the certainty of my aim. I slew 
every animal that came near me, the 
greater part of them rotted where the 
died; for I neither had the power, 
nor the wish, to sell more than a few 
of them beyond the barriers, Myself 
lived wretchedly; except on powder 
and shot, [ expended nothing. My 
devastations were dreadful, but no 
suspicion pursued me. My appear- 
ance was too poor to excite any, and 
my name had long since been forgotten. 
“This life continued for several 
months.—One morning, according to 
my custom, I had pursued a stag for 
many miles through the wood. For 
two hours [ had in vain exerted every 
nerve, and at last I had begun to de- 
spair of my booty, when, all at once, 
I perceived the stately animal exactly 
at the proper distance for my gan,— 
my finger was ready on the trigger, 
whea, of a sudden, my eye was caught 
with the appearance of a hat, lying a 
few paces before me on the ground. I[ 
looked more closely, and perceived the 
huntsman, Robert Horn, lurking be- 
hind a massy oak, and taking delibe- 
rate aim at the very stag I had been 
pursuing—at the sight, a deadly cold- 
ness crept through my limbs. Here 
was the man I hated above all living 
things ; here he was, and within reach 
of my bullet, At this moment, it 
seemed to me as if the whole world 
were at the muzzle of my piece, as if 
the wrath and hatred of a thousand 
lives were all quivering in the finger 
that should give the murderous pres- 
sure. A dark fearful unseen hand was 
upon me; the finger of my destiny 
pointed irrevocably to the black mo- 
ment. My arm shook as if with an 
ague, while I lifted my gun—my teeth 
chattered—my breath stood motionless 
in my lungs. For a minute the barrel 
hung uncertain between the man and 
the stag—a minute—and another— 
and yet onemore. Conscience and re- 
venge struggled fiercely within me, 
but the demon triumphed, and the 
huntsman fell dead upon the ground. 
“My courage fell with him 
Murderer ! I stammered the word 
slowly. The wood was silent as a 
church-yard, distinctly did I tear: it 
— Murderer ! As I drew near, the 
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man yielded up his spirit. Long stood 
I speechless by the corpse; at last I 
forced a wild laugh, and cried, ‘no 
more tales from the wood now, my 
friend!’ I drew him into the thicket 
with his face upwards ! The eyes stood 
stiff, and stared upon me. [I was se- 
rious enough, and silent too. ©The 
feeling of solitude began to press griev- 
ously upon my soul. | 

“Upull this time I had been ac- 
customed to rail at the over severity of 
my destiny; now I had done some- 
thing which was not yet punished. 
Ao hour before, no man could have 
persuaded me that there existed a be- 
ing more wretched than myself. Now 
I began to envy myself for what even 
then I had been. 7 

“The idea of God's justice never 
came into my mind; but [remembered a 
bewildered vision of ropes, and swords, 
and the dying agonies of a child-mur- 
deress, which I had witnessed when a 
boy. Avcertain dim and fearful idea 
lay upon my thoughts that my life was 
forfeit. JT cannot recollect every thing. 
I wished that Horn were yet alive. [ 
forced myself to call up all the evil 
the dead man had done when in life, 
but my memory was sadly gone, 
Scarcely could I recollect one of all 
those thousand circumstances, which a 
quarter of an hour before had been 
suffered to blow my wrath into phren- 
zy. I could not conceive how or why 
[ had become a murderer. 

“T was still standing beside the 
corpse,—I might have stood there for- 
ever,—when I heard the crack of a 
whip, and the creaking of a fruit wag- 
gon passing through the wood. The 
spot where I had done the deed was 
scarcely a hundred yards from the 
great path. I must look to my safety. 

“LT bounded like a wild deer into 
the depths of the wood ; but while I 
was in my race, it struck me that the 
deceased used to have a watch. In 
order to pass the barriers, 1 had need 
of money, and yet scarcely could I 
muster up courage to approach the 
place of blood. ‘Then I thought for a 
moment of the devil, and, I believe,con- 
fusedly, of the omnipresence of God, 
I called up ail my boldness, and strode 
towards the spot, resolved to dare earth 
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and hell tothe combat. I found what 
I had expected, and a dollar or two 
besides, in a green silk purse. At first 
I took all, but a sudden thought seized 
me.—It was neither that I feared, nor 
that I was ashamed to add another 
crime to murder. Nevertheless, so it 
was, I threw back the watch and half 
the silver. I wished to consider my- 
self as the personal enemy, not as the 
robber of the slain. 

“‘ Again I rushed towards the depths 
of the forest. I knew that the wood 
extended for four German miles* 
northwards, and there bordered upon 
the frontier. ‘Till the sun was high 
in heaven I ran on breathless. The 
swiftness of my flight had weakened 
the force of my conscience, but the 
moment I laid myself down upon the 
grass, it awoke in all its vigour. A 
thousand dismal forms floated before 
my eyes; a thousand knives of despair 
and agony were in my breast. Be- 
tween a life of restless fear, and a vio- 
lent death, the alternative was fearful, 
but choose I must. I had not the 
heart to leave the world by self-mur- 
der, yet scarcely could I bear the idea 
of remaining in it. Hesitating be- 
tween the certain miseries of life, and 
the untried terrors of eternity, alike 
unwilling to live and to die, the sixth 
hour of my flight passed over my head 
—an hour full of wretchedness, such 
as no man can utter, such as God him- 
self in mercy will spare to me—even 
to me, upon the scaffold. 

“Again J started on my feet. | 
drew my hat over my eyes, as if not 
being able to look lifeless nature in 
the face, and was rushing instinctive- 
ly along the line of a small foot-path, 
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his fierce eyes stood fearfully promi- 
nent. Instead of a girdle, he had a 
piece of sail-cloth twisted over his — 
green woollen coat, and in it I sawa 
broad bare butcher’s knife, and a pis- 
tol. The summons was repeated, and 
a strong arm held me fast. ‘The sound 
ofa human voice had terrified me,—but 
the sight of an evil-doer gave me heart 
again. In my conditon, I had reason 
to fear a good man, but none at all to 
tremble before a ruftan. 

‘““¢ Whom have we here?’ said the 
apparition. 

“ «Such another as yourself,’ was 
my answer— that is, if your looks don’t 
belie you.’ 

“«There is no passage this way, 
Whom seek ye bere ?” 

“«By what right do you ask?’ re- 
turned | boldly. The man consider- 
ed me leisurely twice, from the feet up 
tothe head. It seemed as if he were 
comparing my figure with his own, 
and my answer with my figure 

“* You speak as stoutly as a beggar,’ 
said he at last. 

“*'That may be 
terday.’ 

‘The man smiled ‘One would 
swear, cried he, ‘ you were not much 
better than One to-day.’ 

“ Something worse,friend. I must on.’ 

“*Softly, friend. What hurries 
you ? Is your time so very precious 2’ 

“7 considered with myself for a mo- 
ment. I know not how the words 
came to the tip of my tongue, ‘ Life 
is short,’ said I at last, ‘ and hell is 
eternal.’ 

** He looked steadily upon me. ‘ May 
I be d d,’ said he, ‘if you have 
pot rubbed shoulders with the gallows 








I was one yes- 








which drew me into the very heart of ere now.’ 


the wilderness, when a rough stern 
voice immediately in front of me cried, 
‘Halt! The voice was close to me, 
for I had forgotten myself, and had 
never looked a yard before me during 
the whole race. I lifted my eyes, and 
saw a tall savage-looking man advanc- 
ing towards me, with a ponderous club 
in his hand. His figure was of gigan- 
tic size, so at least I thought, on my 
first alarm; his skin was of a dark 
mulatto yellow, in which the white of 


* Nearly twenty, English measure, 





“*Itmay beso. Farewell, till we 
meet again, comrade,’ 

‘* Stop, comrade,’ shouted the man : 
He pulled a tin flask from his pouch, 
took a hearty pull of it, and handed it 
tome. My flight and my anguish 
had exhausted my strength, and all 
this day nothing had passed my lips. 
Already 1 was afraid I might faint in 
the wilderness, for there was no place 
of refreshment within many miles of 
me. Judge how gladly I accepted his 
offer. New strength rushed with the 
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liquor into my limbs—with that, fresh 
courage into my heart, and hope and 
love of life. I began to believe that 
] might not be forever wretched, such 
power was in the welcome draught. 
‘There was something pleasant in find- 
ing myself with a creature of my own 
stamp. In the state in which I was, I 
would have pledged a devil, that I 
might once more have a companion, 

“lhe man_ stretched himself on the 
grass. I did the like. ‘ Your drink 
has done me good,’ said I, ‘we must 
get better acquainted,’ 

“ He struck his flint, and lighted his 
pipe. ‘Are you old in the trade,’ 
said J. 

“ He looked sternly at me,—* What 
would you say, friend?’ ‘Has that 
often been bloody,’ said I, pointing to 
the knifein his girdle. 

“* Who art thou ?’ cried he fiercely, 
and threw down his pipe, ‘A mur- 
derer, friend, like yourself but on- 
ly a beginner.’ He took up his pipe 
aan, 

“* Your home is not hereabouts ?’— 
said he after a pause. 

“* Some three miles off,’ said I ; ‘did 
you ever hear of the landlord of the 
Sun at Bielsdorf ?” 

“ The man sprang up like one pos- 
sessed—t What the poacher Wolf?’ 
cried he hastily. 

“<'The same.’ 

“* Welcome! comrade, welcome!’ 
and give me a shake of thy hand ; this 
is good, mine host of the Sun. Year 
and day have I sought for thee. I 
know thee well. 1 know all. I have 
long reckoned upon thee, Wolf,’ 

‘*** Reckoned on me ?—and where- 
fore ?” 

«The whole country is full of you, 
man ; you have had enemies, Wolf; 
you have been hardly dealt with. You 
have been made a-sacrifice. Your 
treatment has been shameful,’ 

“The man waxed warm—‘t What! 
because you shot a pair of boars or 
stags it may be, that the prince feeds 
here on our acorns; was that a reason 
forchasing you from house and hold, 
confining you three years in the castle, 
and making a beggar of you. Is it 
come to this, that a man is of less 
Worth than a hare? Are we nothing bet- 
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and can Wolf endureit? I can’t.’ 

“* Who can alter these things 2’ 

“* Ha! that we shall presently see— 
but tell me, whence come you, and 
what are you about ?” 

“I told him my whole story. He 
would not hear me to an end, but 
leaped up, and dragged me along with 
him. ‘Come, mine host of the Sun,’ 
said he, ‘now you are ripe, now I 
have you. I shall look for honour 
from you, Wolf !—follow me.’ 

“* Whither will youlead me ?” 

“* Ask no questions, Follow.’ Aad 
he pulled me like a gianit. 

“ Wehad advanced some quarter of 
a mile. ‘The road was becoming every 
step more thick, wild, and impassable. 
Neither of us spakea word, I was 
ronsed from my reverie by the whistle 
of my guide. I looked up, and per- 
ceived that we were standing on the 
edge of a rock, which hung over a 
deep dark ravine. A second whistle 
answered from the root of the preci- 
pice, and a ladder rose, as if of its own 
motion, from below. My guide step- 

upon it, and desired me to await 
his return. ‘I must first tie up the 
hounds,’ said he; ‘ you are a straa- 
ger here, and the beasts would tear 
you in pieces.’ 

“Then [ was alone upon the rock, 
and J well knew that I wasalone. The 
carelessness of my guide did not 
my attention. With a single touch of 
my hand I could pull up the ladder, 
and my flight was secured. I confess 
that | saw this—I began to shudder at 
the precipice below me, and to think 
of that depth from which there is no 
redemption, I resolved upon flight— 
I put my hand to the ladder, but then 
came there to my ear, as if with the 
laughter of devils, ‘ What can a mut, 
derer do ?’ and my arm dropt powerless 
by my side. My reckoning was. com- 
plete. Murder lay like a rock behind 
me, and barred all retreat for ever. At 
this moment my guide re-appeared and 
bade me come down. I had no long- 

r any choice— I obeyed him. 
OesA few yards foal the foot of the 
precipice the ground widened. a little, 
and some huts became visible. In the 
midst of these there was a little piece 
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of smooth turf, and there about eigh- 
teen or twenty figures lay scattered 
around a coal-fire. ‘Here, comrades,’ 
cried my guide, leading me into the 
centre of the group ; ‘here, get up and 
bid the landlord welcome.’ 

“« Welcome, good landlord,’ cried 
all at once, and crowded around me, 
men and women. Shall I confess it ? 
Their joy appeared hearty ard honest : 
confidence and respect was in every 
countenance ; one took me by the hand, 
another by the cloak ;—my reception 
was such as might have been expected 
by some old and valued friend. Our 
arrival had interrupted their repast— 
we joined it, and [ was compelled to 
pledge my new friends in a bumper. 
The meal consisted of game of all 
kinds; and the bottle, filled with good 
Rhenish, was not allowed to rest for 
an instant. ‘T‘he company seemed to 
be full of affection towards each other, 
and of good-will towards me: 

“'lhey had made me sit down be- 
tween two women, and this seemed to 
be considered as a place of honour. | 
expected to find these the refuse of 
their sex, but how great was my as- 
tonishment, when I perceived, under 
their coarse garments, two of the most 
beautiful females I had ever seen. 
Margaret, the elder and handsomer of 
the two, was addressed by the. name 
of Miss, and might be five-and-twenty. 
Her language was free, and her looks 
were still more eloquent. Mary, the 
younger, was married, but her husband 
had treated her cruelly and deserted 
her. Her features were perhaps prettier, 
but she was pale and thin, and less 
striking, on the whole, than her fiery 
neighbour. ‘They both endeavoured 
to please me. Margaret was the 
beauty, but my heart was more taken 
with the womanly gentle Mary. 

“ Brother Wolf,’ cried my gnide, ‘ you 
see how we live here—with us every 
day is alike—Is it not so, comrades ?’ 

* Every day like the present,’ cried 
they all. 

“©¢ If you like our way of life,’ con- 
tinued the man, ‘strike in, be one of 
us—be our captain. I bear the digni- 
ty for tie present, but T will yield it to 
Wolf. Say I right, comrades 7” A 
heartv * Yes, yes,’ was the answer. 
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“My brain was on fire, wine and 
passion had inflamed my blood. The 
world had thrown me out like a leper 
—here were brotherly welcome, good 
cheer, and honour ! Whatever choice 
I might make, 1 knew death was be- 
fore me ; but here at least I might sell 
my lifedearly. Women had till now 
spurned me,—the smiles of Mary were 
nectar to my soul. ‘IT remain with 
you, comrades,’ cried I, loudly and 
firmly, stepping into the midst of the 
band ‘LT remain with you, my 
good friends,provided you give me my 
pretty neighbour.’-—They all consented 
to gratify my wish, and [ sat down 
contented, lord of a strumpet, and cap- 
tain of a banditti.” 

The following part of the history T 
shall entirely omit, for there is no in- 
struction in that which is purely dis- 
gusting. The unhappy Wolf, sunk to 
this hopeless depth, was obliged to par- 
take in all the routine of wickedness; but 
he was never guilty of a second mur- 
der; so at least he swore solemoly 
upon the scaffold. 

The fame of this man spread, in a 
short time, through the whole pro- 
vince. ‘The highways were unsafe— 
nocturnal robberies alarmed the citi- 
zens—the name of Christian Wolf be- 
came the terror of old and young—jus- 
tice set every device at work to ensnare 
him—and a premium was set upon his 
head. Yet he was fortunate enough 
to escape every attempt against his per- 
son, and crafty enough to convert the 
superstition of the peasantry into an 
engine of defence. It was universally 
given out that Wolf was in league 
with the devil—that his whole band 
were wizards. The province isa re- 
mote and ignorant one, and no man 
was very willing to come to close quar- 
ters with the ally of the apostate, 

For a full year§did Wolf persist 19 
this terrible trade& but at last it began 
to be intolerable to him. The men 
at whose head he had placed himeelf, 
were not what he had supposed. They 
had received him at first with an exte- 





rior of profusion, but he soon discover- 


ed that they had deceived him. Huo- 

r and want appeared in the room of 
abundance ; he was often obliged ‘0 
venture his life for a booty, which, 
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when won, was scarcely sufficient to 
support his existence for a single day. 
The veil of brotherly affection also 
passed away, and beneath it he found 
the lurking paltrinesses of thieves and 
harpies. A large reward had been 
roclaimed for him that should deliver 
Wolt alive into the hands of justice— 
if the discoverer should be one of his 
own gang, a free pardon was promi-ed 
in additiou—a mighty search for the 
outcast of the earth!—Wolf was 
sensible of his danger. ‘The honour 
of those who were at war with God 
and man seemed but an insufficient 
security for his life. From this time 
his sleep was agony ; wherever he was, 
the ghost of suspicion haunted him— 
pursued his steps—watched his pillow 
—disturbed his dreams. Long silenced 
conscience again raised her voice, and 
slunbering remorse began to awake 
and mingle her terrors in the universal 
storm of his bosom. His whole ha- 
tred was turned from mankind, and 
concentrated upon his own head. He 
forgave all nature, and was inexorable 
only to himself. 

This misery of guilt completed his 
education, and delivered at last his nat- 
urally excellent understanding from its 
shackles. He now felt how low he had 
fallen; sadness took the place of 
plirenzy in his bosom, Cold tears and 
solitary sighs obliterated the past; for 
lim it no more existed. He began 
tohope that he might yet dareto be 

a good man, for he telt within himself 
he awakening power of being such, 
Ittmay be that Wolf, at this the mo- 
Ment of his greatest degradation, was 
hearer the right path than he had ever 
been since be first quitted it, 

About this time the seven years’ war 
broke out, and. the German Princes 
Were every where making great levies 
ol troops. ‘The unhappy Woll shaped 
some siight hope to himself from these 
circumstances, and at last took courage 
to pen the follewing letter to his sove- 
reign. 

* * * * * * 


“Tf it be not too much for princely compasssion, 
to descend to such as Christian Woif, give bina 
hearing, Tama thief and a murderer—the: laws 
condemn me to death—justice has set all her _myr- 
midons in search of me—I beg that I may be permit+ 
ted to deliver up myself. But I bring, at the same 
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time, a strange petition to the throne. I hate my 
life, I fear not death, but I cannot bear to die with- 
out having lived. I would live, my prince, in order 
to atone, by my services, for my offences. My ex- 
ecution might be an’example to the world, but not 
an equivalent for my deeds, LI hate the wretehed- 
ness of guilt, I thirst after virtue. Ihave shewn my 
power to do vil—permit me to shew my power to 


do good, 

** I know that I make an unheard of request. My 
life is forfeit; it may seem absurd for me to state 
any pretensions to favour. But I appear not in 
chains and bonds before you—I am still free—and 
fear is the least among al! the motives of my petition. 

“Itis to merey that I have fied, I hayeno claim 
upon justice—if I had, [should disdain to bring it 
forward. Yet of one circumstance I might remind 
my judgres—the period of my outrnges commenced 
with that of my degradation. Had their sentence 
been Jess severe, perhaps I should have had no occa. 
sion to be a supplicant to-day. 

* If you give me life, it shall be dedicated to your 
service, ASingle word in the gazette shall brirg 
me immediately to your feet. If otherwise you have 
determined—let justice do her part—I must do 
mine. * * * CHRISTIAN. WOLF.” 

This petition remained without an 
answer: so did @ Second and a third, in 
which Wolf begged to be permitted to 
serve as a hussar in the army of the 
prince. At last, losing all hope ofa 
pardon, he resolved to fly from the 
country, and die a brave soldier in the 
service of King Frederick. 

He gave his companions the slip, 
and took to bis journey, The first dey 
brought him to a small country town, 
where he resolved to. spend the might, 

The circumstances of the times, the 
commencing war, the recruiting, made 
the officers at every post doubly vigi- 
lant in observing travellers. "The gate- 
keeper of the town had received a par- 
ticular command to be attentive. The 
appearance of Woit had something im- 
posing about it, but, at the same ume, 
swarthy, terrible, and savage. ‘Tie 
meagre bovey horse he rg and the 
grotesque aud scanty arrangement of 
his apparel, formed a strange contrast 
with a countenance whereop a thou- 
sand fierce passions seemed to he ex- 
hansted and congealed, like the dying 
and dead upon a field of battle. The 
gate-keeper started at the strange ap- 
parition, Forty years of experience 
had made the man, grown gray in his 
office, as sharp-sighted as an eagle in 
detecting offenders. He immediately 
bolted his gate and demanded the pass- 
portof Wolf. ‘The fugitive was how- 
ever prepared for this. accident ; and 
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he drew out, without hesitation, a pass 
which he had taken a few days before 
froma plundered merchant. Still this 
solitary evidence was not able entirely 
to satisfy the scruples of the practised 
officer. The gate-keeper trusted his 
own eyes rather than the paper, and 
Wolf was compelled to follow him to 
the town-house, 

The chief magistrate of the place 
examined the pass, and declared it to 
be in every respect what it should be. 
It happened that this man was a great 
politician,—bis chief pleasure in life 
consisted in conning over a newspaper, 
with a bottle of wine before him. 
The passport shewed forth that its bear- 
er had come from the very centre of the 
seat of war. He hoped to draw some 
private intelligence from the stranger ; 
and the clerk, who brought back the 
pass, requested Wolf to step in, and 
take a bottle of MaMk-brunner with 
his master. 

Meantime the traveller had remained 
on horseback at the door of the town- 
house, and his singular appearance had 
collected about him half the rabble of 
the place. They looked at the horse 
and his rider by turns,—they laughed, 
—they whispered,—at last it had be- 
come a perfect tumult. Unfortunately 
the animal Wolf rode on was a stolen 
one, and he immediately began to fan- 
cy thatit had been described in some 
of the prints. The unexpected invita- 
tion of the magistrate completed his 
confusion. He took it for granted that 
the falsity of his pass had been detected, 
and that the invitation was only a trick 
fer getting hold of him alive. A bad 
conscience stupified his faculties—he 
clapped spurs to his horse, and gallop- 
ped off without making any answer to 
the clerk. 

The sudden flight convinced all 
that had before suspected him. “A 
thief, a robber !” was the cry, and the 
whole mob were at his heels. Wolf 
rode for life and death, and he soon 
left his pursuers breathless behind.— 
His deliverance is near; but a heavy 
hand was upon him—the hour was 

cme—unrelenting destiny was there. 

The road he had taken led to no 
outlet, and Wolf was obliged to turn 
round upon his pursuers. 
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The alarm of this incident had, jn 
the mean time, set the whole town inz 
to an uproar; every road was blockad. 
ed, and a whole host of enemies came 
forth to receive him. He draws out 
a pistol ; the crowd yields; he begins 
to make a way for himself through 
their ranks. 

“ The first that lays a finger on me 
—dies,” shouted Wolf, holding out 
his pistol. Fear produced an univer- 
sal pause. But a firm old soldier 
seized him from behind, and mastered 
the hand which held the weapon. He 
knocks the pistol from his grasp; the 
disarmed Wolf is instantly dragged 
from his horse, and borne in triumph 
back to the town-house. 

“Who are you?” said the magis- 
trate, in a stern and brutal tone. 

* One who is resolved to answer no 
questions, unless they be more civilly 
put.” 

“Who are you sir ?” 

“ What I said I was. I have tra- 
velled through all Germany, and never 
found oppression till now.” 

“Your sudden flight excites sus- 
picion against you. Whiy fled you?” 

“ Because | was weary of being 
mocked by your rabble.” 

“ You threatened to fire——— ?” 

«My pistol was not loaded.” ‘They 
examined it and found no ball. 

“ Why do you carry such weapons?” 

“ Because I have property with me, 
and I have heard a great deal of one 
Wolf that haunts in the woods here.” 

“ Your answers prove your courage, 
but not your honesty, friend. 1 atlow 
you till morning. Perhaps you will 
then speak the truth.” 

“ T have already said all.” 

“'Take him to the tower.” 

“T'o the tower ?—I beg you would 
consider, sir, ‘There is jastice in the 
country, and T will demand satisfac- 
tion at your hands.” 

“I shall give you satisfaction, 
friend, so soon as you find justice on 
your side.” 

Next morning the magistrate began 
to suspect that, after all, the stranger 
might be an honest man, and that high 
words might have no effect in making 
him alter bis tone. He was _ half in- 
clined to think that the best way might 
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be to let him go. He called together 
the councillors, however, and sent for 
the prisoner. 

“TI hope you will forgive us, if we 
dealt somewhat hardly with you yes- 
terday evening.” 7 

“ Most willingly, since you ask me 
to do so.” 

“ Our rules are strict, and your con- 
duct gave rise to suspicion, I cannot 
set you free without departing from my 
duty. Appearances are against you. 
wish you would say something, which 
mightsatisty us of your good character.” 

“ And it I should say nothing ?” 

“Then I must send your passport 
to Munich, and you must remain here 
till it returns.” 

Wolf was silent for a few minutes, 
and appeared to be much agitated; he 
then stept close up to the magistrate. 

“Can I be a quarter of an hour 
alone with you 2” 

The councillors looked doubtfully 
at each other; but the magistrate mo- 
tioned to them, and they withdrew. 

“ Now, what will you ?” 

“Your conduct yesterday evening, 
sir, could never have brought me to 
your terms, forI despise violence. The 
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manner in which you treat me to-day 
has filled me with respect for your 
character. I believe you to be an ho- 
nourable man.” 
“What have you to say to me?” 
“*] see you are an honourable man. 
I have long wished to meet with sueh 
aman. Will you give me your right 
hand ?” 
“What will you, stranger ?” 
“Your head is gray and venerable. 





I You have been long in the world— 


you have had sorrows too—lIs it not 
so?—and they have made you more 
merciful ? 

*“ Sir, what mean you 2?” 

“You are near to eternity—your- 
self will soon have need of compassion 
from God. You will not deny it to 
man. Am I not right? To whom do 
you suppose yourself to be speaking .” 

“What is this ?—you alarm me. 

“Do you fot guess the truth ?— 
Write to your prince how you found 
me, and that I have been my own be- 
trayer. May God’s mercy to him be 
such as his shall be to me. Entreat 
for me, old man—weep for me—my 


name is Wo.r.” 
* * *  * x 











FLORENCE MACARTHY: 


: : eens 
AN IRISH TALE. BY LADY MORGAN. LONDON. 1818. 12mo. 4 vols. 


From the Literary Gazette, December 1818. 


NOVEL writing has within these 
few years assumed a very different 
phasis from what it presented of old. 
The fearful romances of knight-errantry 
yielded to the longest of long love sto- 
ries ; these in turn succumbed to the 
portraiture of existing manners ; these 
brauched off into the low comic of vul- 
gar life; these in a wonderful way were 
converted into tales of moral and reli- 
gious instruction ; these were succeed- 
ed by fables of philosophical inquiry ; 
these gave way to the illustration of na- 
tional character, the latest and most 
popular works of the kind: and now 
we have another variety, in a novel ad- 
dressed principally to the assertion of 


political opinion, but combining also a 
yle ifall the dramatis persone are genuine 


portion of the ancient romantic sty 


with the drawing of ‘individual modern 
2X Araenevum. Vol. 4. 


character, and the revenge of literary 
wrongs sustained by the writer. 
Through the equally efficacious 
means of praise and censure, of flattery 
and abuse, Lady Morgan has acquired 
a name and notoriety which must attach 
general curiosity and interest to all her 
productions, And from its being 
pretty generally understood that under 
the disguise of Florence Macarthy she 
was to take her “ great revenge” upon 
her critics, these volames were | 
for with an additional anxiety by that 
numerous class of readers cho delight 
in fiction much, but much more in real 
personal crimination. We do not pro- 
fess to be sufficiently acquainted with 
the scene of action in Treland to know 


personages’; but as even at this distance 
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we recognise several portraits (though 
unable to tell whether or not they are 
likenesses) it strikes us that the author 
is only ideal in her colouring, and that 
the features are intended for originals. 

‘The ground on which these portraits 
are painted, or to drop our metaphor, 
the story in Florence Macarthy, is of a 
very romantic cast, and considerably 
involved. A clear-sighted novel reader 
will indeed soon discover the secret of 
the hero ; but that of the heroine is 
more mysterious, and it is not till near 
the end that it is completely unfolded. 
We must add, however, that there is 
some improbability in it, which serves 
to increase the puzzle. 

In a vessel which arrives at Dublin 
are two persons previously unknown to 
each other: the one is Jl Librador, a 
Guerilla warrior of great renown, from 
among the patriots of South America, 
and the other a young English gentle- 
man calling himself De Vere, of a sin- 
gularly eecentric temperament ; the 
former is drawn upon the modei of 
Buonaparte, the latter upon that of 
Lord Byron. Of course they become 
attached to each other, and The Libera- 
tor is the bero of the piece. They see 
a great deal of wretchedness among the 
lower orders in thé suburbs of Dublin, 
on their way-to the Inn. Here finding 
that their future destination lies as far 
as Buttevant in the same direction, they 
agree to travel together; and refuse to 
receive a female companion into their 
chaise, who offers to take a third of it 
on overbearing their conversation. 
This Lady’s name is Magillicuddy ; 
she has a red nose and green spectacles, 
and appears to bea sort of religious- 
tract distributor, On their route they 
frequently encounter this disagreeable 

rson ; and the journey is less re- 
markabie for incident than for descrip- 
tious of the difficulties of the road, the 
behaviour of the innkeepers and their 
domestics, and the appearance and an- 
tiquities of the country. Arrived in 
the South of Ireland, I) Librador wish- 
es to become the purchaser of a castle 
and estate called Court Fitzadelm, 
which is for sale, and for this object 
visits the agent, Darby Crawley, an 
attorney, who, with bis whole family of 
brothers and sons have obtained’ wealth 
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and promotion by their servility to the 
government and oppression of the peo- 
ple. While this affair is pending, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Dunore, the 
lady of the manor, pays a visit, with a 
fashionable party to Dunore Castle and 
her Irish estates, in order to canvass the 
borough of Glannacrime for her second 
son Lord Adelm Fitzadelm, his senior 
brother, the Marquis, being a lunatic 
ward in the custody of his mother, 
There is much visiting and bustle in 
consequence of this event, and Dunore 
Castle displays, among other strangers, 
Il Librador and a Lady Clancare, the 
last of the regal race of Macarthys, 
whom Lady Morgan designates as her 
own resemblance. She isa person of 
extraordinary genius, an authoress as 
well as a peeress in her own right, ex- 
ceedingly beloved by the poor, and at 
once captivating and mysterious. The 
Crawleys plot her ruin, and the ruin of 
I] Librador, whom the old vulgar fath)- 
er Darby has some reason to dislike 
and dread, and whom the youngest son 
Counsellor Conway Crawley, persecutes 
with restless malignity. Ali their de- 
signs, however, fail. 1] Librador turns 
out to be the real Marquis of Dunore, 
Mr. De Vere to be his cousin Lord 
Adelm, and Mrs. Magillicuddy, alias 
Lady Clancare, to be Florence Ma- 
carthy, the betrothed wife of the South 
American Leader. By this revolution 
the Crawieys are reduced to shame and 
poverty, and the rightful heir of the 
Norman Fitzadelms, with his Lady, the 
representative of the Macarthys, are re- 
stored to the possessions of their respec- 
tive ancestors. 

Among the characters introduced are 
an old Schoolmaster, Mr. ‘Terence Oge 
O'Leary, the foster-father of the beir ; 
Mr. Daly, an ancient and unchanged 
Hibernian patriot; Lord Eversham, 
Aid-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant, a 
Dandy of some humour and intellect ; 
Baron Boulter and Judge Aubrey, i. @. 
Lord Norbury, and Judge Fletcher ; 
Lord Rosbrin, a nobleman madly ad- 
dicted to private theatricals, Padreen 
Gar, a supposed leader of rebel marau- 
ders, and many others of less note. 

Without entering into a detailed 
opinion of this work, we may state that 
it is certainly equal to any of the author- 
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ess’s preceding publications. Several 
of the conversations are rather dull, but 
in general they are amusing. ‘There 1s 
a bitter indulgence in private and per- 
sonal hostility, but this, if the pique be 
directed justly, has at least provocation 
to excuse it; and we miserable critics 
kuow what we have to expect when we 
wound the vanity or self-love of a fe- 
male writer, Diana, a goddess, pun- 
ished the ~poor wretch with death who 
saw her naked by chance ; and what 
can we expect from an enraged woman, 
if we strip her naked and expose all 
her defects to the world? To be torn 
to pieces as Acteon was, though not by 
the same means ! 

We should notice the far too frequent 
ovcurrence of French words and scraps 
of French ; English books should be 
written in English. Lady Morgan 
seems to have an inveterate antipathy to 
Bible Societies, Religious ‘Tract Asso- 
ciations, Metbodists,and otber sectaries ; 
nor does she spare some hits at the 
Protestant Established Church in Ire- 
land, which is one of the grievances ar- 
raigned by her actors. Indeed the 
woes of that poor country are the bur- 
then of her song—chiefly those of its 
mnisgovernment, but even its natural 
climate does not escape reprehension. 


It was one of those rich, red, autumnal 
evenings, which in lreland make the sole, 
the short indemnification, for eleven mouths 
of rain and vapour.---p. 133, vol. 2. 


And after all, the evils which afflict 
Ireland seem as much to be owing, in 
Lady Morgan’s estimation, to physical 
and moral causes, to the mode in which 
its rulers act ; forshe makes her aged and 
virtuous patriot, Mr. Daly, declare, that 


The trish peasantry are not only more in- 
digent than they were forty years ago, but 
they have lost much of the gaicty and cheer- 
fulness of spirit which set sorrow at defiance. 
Their wakes and fairs, patterns, and Sunday 
evening cake, are almost wholly laid aside : 
these, and the hurling matches, that noble, 
athletic, and national sport, are quite gone 
by: and of the troops of pipers and harpers 
that used to perform daily in their villages, 
or resort to the houses of the gentry, where 
Welcome entertainment and ample remune- 
ration awaited them, there scarce remain any 
of the order. 


We now transcribe one scene, as a 
specimen of the writer's humour. It 
is laid in Mr. Darby Crawley’s hoase, 
at Mount Crawley, where, alter descri- 
bing the visitors, mostly family connec- 
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tions and dependent toad-eaters, the 
following conversation takes place, 


The Commissioner (a brother) observi 
that no verbal announce of dinner follow 
the summons ef the bell, turned to Mr.Craw- 
ley impatiently, and asked, 

** What do we wait for ?---Do you expect 
any one to dinner, Darby ?” F 

+ Not a Christian,” returned Mr. Crawley. 
“ Thady, dear, give the bell a touch, and bid 
them dish.” 

“ You forget, brother Crawley,” said his 
sister anxiously, “* that 1 told you, if you 
would have listened to me, or to any one but 
Jemmy Bryan, when you came home, that 1 
had asked a gentieman to dioner, a very dis- 
tinguished person,that called on you this mor- 
ning, after you were gone to Glannacrime,” 

** O, very well, he'll be here while dinner’s 
dishing, I’fi engage--- Did he lave his name ?” 

** [cannot tell you his name,” said Miss 
Crawley, with a smile, “* because 1 really 
forgot to ask it. * But what's in aname? as 
Romeo says. This | however can tell you: 
he is not only the most distinguished, but the 
most poetical-looking person, ag dear Lady 
Clotworthy would have said.” 

** You know, Ann Clotworthy, IF am al- 
wey rather a stiptic to your descriptions,” 
said Mr. Crawley, winking to the sub-sheriff, 
“ever since you tould me that that methodist 
preacher, who came to us ona visit of two 
days, and staid three months, was an angel 
without wings. He was without wings sure 
enough ; but it was a scare-crow without 
wings he was the very moral of.” 

** That’s nate !” said the sub-sheriff. 

** Mighty nate !” replied the surveyor. 

** When I spoke of the angelic properties 
of the Reverend Jeremiah Judd, | alluded 
to the inward man, and | was induced to-day 
to believe, for a moment, that this gentle 
man had brought letters from him ; but tho’ 
he avowed that his mission inte this country 
was of a serious bature--" 

** Then I'l! tell you once for all, Miss abs 2 

en 


ley,” interrupted her brother ina 
** | will not have my house made a 
asylum to a parcel of canting i- 


cal thieves, who are of no use bat te seta 
the simple lethargy of the church serv nd 
to substitute the errors of the Presbyterians 
for those of the established faith. Wi ur 
missions and missionaries, conversions and 
perversions, have you left me a tinpenny in 
my pocket to give to my own rin New- 
Town Mouvt Crawle ‘ And pray what’s 
one ef my one pound note that went to make 
‘hristians of the black negroes? Never saw 
a single sow! of them set foot in a charch yet, 
barring Mis. Casey’s little black boy, th 
carries her prayer-book to early service. 
And I'd trouble you fur my eleven and four- 
pence halfpenny, Miss Crawley, that you 
made me give to get King Pomarre, of the 
Otaheitee Islands, to let himseif be baptised ; 
though faith I believe it was king of the 
Mummers,that’s king of the Aummers he was ? 
Aud ’bove all, where’s my sixteen and three- 
pence, carried off by your ‘ angel without 
wings,’ for lighting up the dark villages 7 
and my elegant surtout, that was stolen out 
of the hall in Merrion ey ee by your con- 
verted Jew, that was wai a our * Guide 
to the Land of Promise? — wish per had 


given the Devil h jue), and left me 
great coat; chair oll, Mice Can ley.” sl 
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*‘That’s nate!” cried the sub-sheriff, look- 
ing to the surveyor. 

** Mighty nate!” echoed the surveyor, 
nodding his head, while Mr. Crawley, who 
had punned himself into good humour, as the 
man in the Guardian punned himself out of 
a fever,and who observed the rest of the par- 
ty much amused at this attack upon the evan- 
. gelical and dictatorial Miss Crawley, contin- 
ued, in a milder tone, 

* Now, Clotty. dear, I tould you before 
that I never would let one of your angels 
without wings roost in my house to the day of 
my death, since Mr. Judd’s visitation, who 
did nothing but prache and ate from morn- 
ing to night, frightening the life out of me, 
and abusing the cook. Wd rather see the 
Devil come into my house than a methodist 
preacher. Lord forgive me! and thinks when 
there’sa religion by law established, which 
qualifies a man for every place in the state, it 
may serve our turn as well as our betters. If 
this gentleman then is one of the serious, one 
of your missionaries---”’ 

** Here he is to speak for himself; here at 
least is one of the Dunore hack chaises driving 
up the approach, so I’!] ring for dinner,” ob- 
served the commissioner. 

_* Oh! a hack chaise,” said his wife, super- 
ciliously, and letting fall her spy-glass. 

** Is ita hack chaise ?”’ asked Miss Craw- 
ley ina tone of mortification; but before 
any other observation could be made, the 
door was opened, and the stranger, unan- 
nounced, appeared. He was in full dress ; 
and the air with which he entered the room, 
and walked to the place occupied by Miss 
Crawley, was marked by a certain disenga- 
ged freedom, beyond what is merely acquir- 
ed in society---the ease of conscious, careless 
superiority. 


The arrival of Il Librador and De 


Vere at an Inn is more characteristic 
and in a better tone. 


As they descended, therefore, from their 
Carriage, they ordered a chaise and horses 
for Gaul Bally, to be ready against their re- 
turn from the rock. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the landlord, slightly 
touching his hat, and resuming his conversa- 
tion with a man-of-business-looking person, 
who was talking to him at the door. “ Bar- 
Ley, a chaise on to Gaul Bally.” 

rney, having taken due time to consume 
@ portion of tobacco, called out in his turn to 
a driver near him, ** Tim, honey, just call out 
a chay to Gaul-Bally.” Tim, who was seat- 
ed on the steps of a horse-post, playing with 
a large dog, addressed himself to a blind beg- 
gar, with * Step into the yard, and teil Cor- 
ney Doolin achay’s wanted to Gaul-Bally ?” 

** What is the distance to Gaul-Bally ?”’ 
asked I! Librador, who, as well as his fellow 
traveller, had observed the progress of these 
areaind orders with impatience and irrita- 

n. 

** What is the distance to Gaul-Bally ?” 
retarned the landlord with sang-froid, as if 
he now first observed them, ** upon my word 
and reputation, Sir, I can’tsay---that is real- 
ly,---Gau!-Bally. Barney, cap you answer 
these geatlemen ?”’ 

“* Och, Sir, share you don’t post to Gaul- 
Bally ai all at all: there’s no posting there, 
Sir, and wasn’t man a-year. Ifthe gentle- 
Men bes going to Doneraile or Buttevant, 
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they’d hest go the low road, and take the 
glen of Agherlow to Mitchels town.” ; 

** We are resolved not to take any road 
but that we’ve fixed on; and I suppose we 
can have a chaise and horses to what stage 
and place we choose, no matter where, if we 
pay for them.” 

This observation, made with haughtiness 
and petulance by Mr. De Vere, induced the 
landlord to uncover his head, and to reply : 
‘* Gertainiy, Sir: if you indemnify me, Sir, 
I can let you have every accommodation in 
life; up to the top of Mangerton, if you 
please ; only there is no posting, L give you 
my word, gentlemen, on these cross roads in 
Munster : that is, [don’t seud out my cattle 
by the mile; but you can have them by the 


job or day, and welcome.” 


“ Why then, job or day,” said Barney, 
with a significant look at his master, “ if the 
chay goes by Gaul Bally, its on a low back- 
ed car it will come back.” 

“Shure, enough,” said Tim, rubbing 
round his shoulders, ‘‘ and wouldn't care to 
be the driver, barring | was well ped, and 
left my fthroath behind me, speciafly 
near Kilbalogue, the thieves’ wood, down 
there, below.” 

*“*T came that way in my gig from Kilfin- 
nen,” said the man of business, ** and found 
it good enough, and two dragoons with me.” 

** Och, then, it behoves you, and the likes 
of you, Mr. Fogarty,” said Tim. ** to look to 
that, Sir; for the times never ran so hard 
against the excise as now : in respect of bring- 
ing down the military, and the great still- 
hunting, and fining the townlands to ruina- 
tion,” 

** Will you take the chay on to Buttevant, 
gentlemen ?” asked the innkeeper. 

‘To Buttevant, certainly---perhaps fur- 
ther,” replied the younger traveller. 

** | don’t think I could give it under seven 
or eight guineas-aday,” he retarned,musing 5 
‘¢ but Pil let you know in a minute ;” and 
he entered the house, followed by Tim, Bar- 
ney, and the exciseman, to hold a council. 

“ Bight guineas a-day ! sorrow send it you, 

hy 4s 
Mr. Coliogon !---eight guineas! Dioul! ! 

This apostrophe was made by a person 
who leanedagainst the back of the stranger’s 
chaise. 


This person, Padreen Gar, finally 
offers his services to drive them ina re- 
turn equipage of his own, and, to pun- 
ish the Innkeeper’s attempt at imposi- 
tion, they are accepted. 


While the light luggage was removing into 
the new vehicle, the appearance of that ve- 
hicle, its horses, and driver, were a source of 
affected entertainment to the disappointed 
landlord and his satellites. 

“« Barney, that’s a vate article of achay,” 
observed Tim. “ Troth, I would not won- 
der if it was ould Cormac Mac Coleman’s 
travelling landau, when he went the pilgrim- 
age to Holy-cross.” 

‘* Faith, Tim, lad, you're not much out, 
I believe ; for there’s a crown on it, shure 
enough, which shews it belonged to th’ ould 
kings of Munster, any how, King Flann or 
Brien Borru, may be.” 

“© Why then, for all that, Barney, I wisht [ 
had all the chickens that ever was hatca’d in 
it, grand as itis, Aud look at the garans,* 

* Poor hack horses. 
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sir; Och! but they’re grate bastes, and war- 
ranted nottodraw. Tllengage they'd rath- 
er die than run, and no ways skittish, that’s 
certaiD, any way.” 

The owver of this equipage, against which 
so many sarcasms were launched,was hither- 
to coolly rabbing down his horses witha 
whisp of straw ; and singing, or rather hum- 

pin 
5. I am a rake and a rambling boy, 
My lodging ’tis near Auchnaghcloy.” 

He now paused, however, to observe, 
“The cattle’s shurely not so fine as them 
was shot in the mail, near Kilworth, Mr. 
Baruey Heffernan, but they are good moun- 
tain cattle, for all that, and will take the 
gentlemen better thro’ the Galties, and safer 
tuo, than handsomer hastes, plase Jasus !”’ 

The former pariof this observation had 
caused a very obvious revulsion in the colour 
of Mr. Hetfernan’s face, who, drawing some 
straws from between the wheels of the chaise, 
said in a conciliating voice, ** I'm glad to see 
youabout the world again, Owny---when 
did you setup driver?” 

‘A little after the tithe-proctor’s business 
in the murdering glen below, in the county 
of Waterford,” replied Owny, significantly. 

Barney Heffernan slunk away, and no 
further sarcasm was launched agaiust Owny’s 
set out, which both the gentlemen stood for 
some minutes examining with curiosity. 


These are fair samples of the more 
entertaining parts of this novel: its 
graver passages do not please us so 
well, as they frequently betray affecta- 
tion in words and doctrines. ‘ The 
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vigour of volition,” as an important 
principle of human action, and “senility” 
in a person at the age of 45, wecan 
scarcely comprehend; and we dislike 
exceedingly what we do comprehend in 
the subjoined picture of Miss Crawley. 
What a wretched, soul-less sensuali 
does it depict its object, and, by imph- 
cation, how does it degrade the female 
sex and character ! 






Miss Crawley was of that undefined age 
which; is occasionally found to vibrate be- 
tween the foliy and susceptibility of youth, 
aud the despondence and experience of dis- 
appointed senility: that drowning age in 
which female celibacy catches at every straw 
held out by hope, or offered by vanity, and 
which, with the illusive chemistry of self- 
love, converts evéry circumstance of the . 
day’s ordinary routine into the chance of 
that change so devoutly wished. She had 
long sighed for a fellow labourer in that 
cause, which, like all other causes tinctured 
with human leaven, is best carried on with 
the auxiliary of rank, fortune, or pe 
advantage. 


We have no room for further remark 
or extract. As the publication makes 
a great noise, (to use the common 
phrase) our readers may think we have 
given them a sufficient allowance of 


both. 
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From the London Time’s Telescope, 1819, 
REMARKABLE DAYS, &c. FEB. 1819. 


PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, MARCH 2, 

YENHIS festival is in remembrance, as 

it is supposed, of our blessed Sa- 

viour’s being declared by Simeon, to 

be a light to lighten the Gentiles ; hence 
the name of Candlemas Day. 


PORTUGUESE HYMN TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 
By John Leyden. 


Star of the wide and pathless sea, 

Who lov’st on mariners to shine, 
These votive garments wet to thee, 

We hang within thy holy shrine. 

When o’er us flushed the surging brine, 
Amid the warring waters tost, 

We called no other name but thine, 
And hoped, when other hope was lost, 

Ave Maris Stella! 


Star of the vast and howling main, 
When dark and lone is all the sky, 
And mountain-waves o’er ocean’s plain 
Erect their stormy heads on high ; 

When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
And raise their weeping eycs to thee, 


The star of Ocean hears their ery, 
And saves the foundering bark at sea. 
Ave Maris Stella ! ; 


Star of the dark and stormy sea, 

When wrecking tempests round us rave, 
Thy gentle virgin form we see 

Bright rising o’er the hoary wave. 

The howling storms that seem to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet ; 

The surging seas recede to pave 
The path beneath thy glistening feet, 

Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the desert waters wild, 
Who pitying hears the seaman’s ery, 
The God of mercy, as a child, 
On that chaste bosom loves to lie ; 
While soft the chorus of the sky 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
And angel voices name on high 
The mother of the heavenly king, 
Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the deep ! at that blest name 
The waves sleep silent round the keel, 

The tempests wild their fury tame 
That made the deep foundations reel : 
The soft celestial accents steal 

So soothing through the reals of woe, 


* * * * * * 
+ *& * * * * 
Ave Maris t 
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Star of the mild and placid seas, 
~ Whom rainbew rays of mercy crown, 

Whose name thy faith a: Portuguese 

O’er all that to the depths go down, 

With hymns of gratefu! transport own ; 
When gathering clouds obscure their light, 

And heaven assumes an awful frown, 
The star of Ocean glitters bright, 

Ave Maris Stella ! 


Star of the deep ! when angel lyres 
To hymn thy hely name essay, 
In vain a mortal harp aspires 
To mingle in the mighty lay ! 
Mother of God ! one living ray 
Of hope our grateful bosoms fires 
When storms and tempests pass away, 
To join the bright immortal quires, 
Ave Maris Stella! 

ROBERT BURTON BORN, FEB. 8, 1576. 
Thecelebrated author of the Anatom 
of Melancholy, a book full of ‘ail such 
reading as never was read,’ and the 
only one which Dr. Johnson said 
would induce him to rise at six o'clock 

in the morning to peruse. 
DR. CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN DIED, FEB. 8, 
1815, ar. 49. 

With the name of Dr. Buchanan 
will ever be associated the cause of 
promoting Christianity in India. He 
Was a rare instance of Zeal, judgment, 
and munificence. His ‘ Christian Re- 
searches’ in Asia is a most interesting 
work ; and his prizes for promoting a 
knowledge of the state ot India, by 
calling attention to the country and its 
circumstances, evinced a pfincely gen- 
erosity. His Three Discourses on the 
Jubilee show him to have been ‘the 
christian and the patriot. 


SIR W. BLACKSTONE DIED, FEB.14,1780. 

The learned author of ‘ Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England,’ which 
are at once celebrated tor the perspi- 
cuity and elegance of their style, and 
(generally speaking) for their sound 
and constitutional principles. He is 
charged, however, with svitening some 
passages in his first edition, to make 
them more agreeable to the crown law- 
yers. His ‘ Farewe! to the Muse’ con- 
tains some pleasing lines. We select 
the following :— 


FAREWEL TO THE MUSE. 


As by some tyrant’s stern command, 
A wretch forsakes his native jand, 

In foreign climes condemned to roam, 
An endiess exiie from his home ; 
Pensive he treads the destined way, 
And dreads to go, nor dares to stay : 


Varieties: Literary, &c. 
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Ti! on some neighb’ring mountain’s brow 
He stops, and turns his eyes below ; 
There, melting at the weil-known view, 
Drops « last tear and bids adieu ; 

So I thus doomed from thee to part, 
Gay queen of faney and ofart, 
Reluctant move with doubtful mind, 
Oft stop, and often look behind ! 
Companion of my tender age, 

Serenely gay and sweetly sage, 

How blithesome were we wont to rove, 
By verdant hiils or shady grove : 

Where fervent bees with humming voice 
Around the honied oak rejoice; 

And aged elms with awful bend 

In long cathedral walks extend. 

Lulled by the lapse of gliding floods— 
Cheered by the warbling of the woods ; 
How biest my days, my thoughts how free, 
In sweet society with thee ! 

Then all was joyous—al! was young, 
And years unheeded rolled aiong. 

But now the pleasing dreams are o’er, 
These scenes must charm me now no more ! 
Lost to the ficld and torn from you 
Farewel! a long——a last adieu ! 

Me wrangiing courts and stubborn law 
To smoke and crowds, and cities draw ; 
There selfish faction ruies the day, 

And pride and av'’riee throng the way ; 
Diseases taint the murky air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare : 
Loose-revelry and riot boid 

In frighted streets their orgies hold ; 

Or when in silenee all is drowned, 

Fell murder waiks her jone.y round: 
No room for peace—no room for yeu: 
Adieu, celestiai nymphs, adieu ! 


MARTIN LUTHER DIED, FEB. 18, 1546. 


While the bull of Leo X. executed 
by Charles V. was thundering through- 
out the empire, Luther was safely shut 
up in his castle (ot Wittemberg, where 
he had been secreted by the Elector of 
Saxony), which he alterwards called 
his Hermitage and his Patmos. Here 
he held a constant correspondence with 
his imends at Wittemberg, and was 
employed in composing books in fa- 
vour of his own cause, and against his 
adversaries. He did not, however, so 
closely confine himself, but that he fre- 
quently made excursions into the neigh- 
bourhood, though always under some 
disguise or other, Que day he assu- 
med the title and appearance of a no- 
bleman : but it may be supposed that 
he did not act his part very gracefully ; 
for a gentleman who attended him un- 
der that character to an inn apon the 
road, was, it seems, so fearful of a dis- 
covery, that he thought it necessary to 
caution him against that absence of 
mind peculiarto literary men ; bidding 
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him keep close to his sword, without 
taking the least notice of books, if by 


chance any should fall in bis way.’* 


(For further remarkable-days in February, see 
Atheneum, Vol. 2, p. 354, &e.] 


* He used sometimes even to go out a hunt- 
ing with those. few who were io the secret : 
which, however, we may imagine, he did 
more for health than for pleasure, as, indeed, 
may be collected from his own curious ac- 
count ofit. ‘I was,’ says he, ‘lately two 
days a hunting, in which amusement I found 
both pleasure and pain. We killed a brace 
ef hares, and took some unhappy partridges; 
a very — employment truly for an idle 
mau! However, | could not forbear theolo- 
gizing anndst dogs and nets; for, thought I 
to myself, do not we, in hunting innocent 
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animals to death with dogs, very much re- 
semble the devil, who, by crafty wiles and 
the instruments of wicked priests, is perpet- 
vallv seeking whom he may devour? Again: 
we happened to take a leveret alive, which 
1 put nto my pecket, with an intent to pre- 
serve its yet we were not gone far before 
the dogs seiged upon it, as it was in my 
pocket, and worried it. Just so the po 
and the devil rage furiously to destro the 
souls that I have saved, in spite of ail 
endeavours to prevent them. In short, Pam 
t.red of hunting these little innocent beasts; 
and had rather be employed, as I have been 
for some time, in spearing bears, wolves, 
tigers, and foxes; that is, in opposing and 
confounding wicked and impious divines, 
who resemble savage animals in their qual- 
ities.’ 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
A HAUNTED STREAM. 


“ Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idels.”—Byren. 


T is perhaps a fable,---yet the hind 
Tells it with reverence ; and, at times, I 
deem 
The tale allied to truth,---They say yon breok 
That circles with its silver arms that grove 
Of forest trees,is---haunted :---nay,you smile; 
But | was born beside it, and through life--- 
Aye, midst the jarrings of this bitter world--- 
Tn pain---in calumny---my mind hath dwelt 
Upon this stream, as on some holy thought. 
See where it wanders from its nio-sy cave, 
And ae the dark wood, like a bashful 
thin 
Sarpeiedh, tane trembling as for succour--- 
Look ! : 
Such streams as these did Dian love, and such 
Naiads of old frequented ---Still its face 
I. clear as truth; and yet--it roams like error. 
In former times, rivers were celebrate ; 
Que told how Acheléus dived beneath 
Siciban seas, to meet his pymphdivine 
(The bine Arethusa;)---one (‘the loftiest’) 
sung 
The rongh Scamander; oh.and how he rushed, 
Aud eas with Troy fight---and some did 
tel 
Of Aganippe’s fount--of Hippocrene, 
And Simuis, and *‘ immortal Castaly.’--- 


Come then, my stream! and f will sing of 
thee: 
Worthy from beauty, oh! but worthier far 
From sweet associate pleasures---Thoa to me 
Arthke the glassof memory, where tie mind 
Sees, charmed and softened by thy murmur- 
ing, things [ fled 
It elsewhere dare not dream of---things that 
Withearly youth, and went---one knew not 
writher--- 
Shadows forgot---and hope that perished ~~ - 
Beautifol river! on thy banks remote, 
Still does the hatf-suaned primrose waste its 
sweets ; 
And that pale flower that seeks the valley 
; (white 
Like par:ty).comes forth ; blue violets, 
Tae wild-brier-rose,and spotted daisies which 
The young year scatters on the swars.an | all 
That June or April love, or Autamn spares 
Amidst her golden bounty, live unturt--- 


Here, on May mornings, you may hear the 
ie ngs, y y 


Pour, from his silver throat,sweet music; and, 
’Neath summer stars, the Nightingale---(fer 


she 

Is queen of all earth’s choristers, and helds 

Acquaintance with the evening winds,which 
waft her 

Sweettidings from the rose)---The Stockdove 
here 

Breathes herdeep note complaining, till the 
air 

Seems touch’d, and all the woods and hollows, 
sighing, 

Prolong the sound to sadness.--Hark! a noise-- 


Look upon these * yellow sands,” 
Coloured by no mortal hands : 

Look upor this grassy hank, 

Crown’d with flow’rs and osiers dank, 

W hereon the milk-white heifers feed; 
(White as if of Lo’s breed.) 

Look upon these glassy waters, 

Where earth’s loveliest daughters 

Bathe their limbs aud foreheads fair, 

And wring their dark and streaming hair. 


--- Here, if on summer nights you stray, 

When rolls the bright and orbee mooa 

Thro’ the sultry skies of June, 

You will see the Spirits play, 

And all the Fays keep holiday :--- 

Think not that ‘tis but a dream : 

For I (the Naiad of the stream) 

Have often by the pale moonlight, 

Seen them dancing---joyous---light, _” 

Some (heedless of the midnight hours) 

Laugh, and ’wake the sleeping dowers--- 

Some on water-lilies lie “te aaa 

And down the wave float silently-— 

Some, in circles flying, 

Brat with their tiny wings the air, 

And rouse the zephyr when he’s dying: 

Some tuinbie in the foustain’s spray, 

And in the lunar rainbows play : 

Allseems as they were free from Care--- 

Yet---One there was, who at times would 
stray, 

As on her breast some sorrow weizhed, 

And rest her in the pine-tree shade; 

(The blue-eyed queen Titania 5)” 

She, from very grief of heart, 

Would from 6 revels oft depart ; 

And, like a shooting son-beam, go 

To where the Tigris’ waters chine 

Or the Cashmere roses 
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Or where the fir-clad Appenine 

Frowns darkly on Italian skies,--- 

Or where, ‘neath Summer’s smile divine, 
Tydore’s spicy forests rise--- 

--- But hark ! my master Ocean calls, 

And I must hie to his coral halls. 


What think you now ?---Believe the Spirit, 
and own 

The place is haunted.---On yon slanting tree 

~ Phat dips its tresses in the wave, tis said 

Poets have leant, and when the Moon hath 
flung 

Her bright smile on the quivering element, 

Have thought astrange communion lived, 
between 

That Planet and the stream---Perchance a 
nymph 

Of Diau’s train,here, for her voice or beauty, 

Was changed by some envious deity--- 

Whate’er it be, it well doth manifest 

The lives of those who dwell around it :--- 
Calm 

And undisturbed its current---never chafed 

By the rnde breeze, it tlows on till---’tis lost. 

But I have sailed upon a stormier wave, 
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And : my course of life, dark shoals were 
I 
And rocks arose, and thundering currents 
clashed ; 


be 4 when the mighty rivers of the West 

eet the tempestuous seas ;) but still I lived, 

And held my way undaunted---Now, I come 

To this sweet place for quiet.--- Every tree, 

And bush, and fragrant flower,and hilly path, 

And thymy mound that flings unto the winds 

Its morning incense, is---my friend ; for I 

Did make acquaintance with inanimate 
things 

In very boyhood, and did love to break 

With shouts the mountain silence, and to hang 

O’er flashing torrents, when the piny boughs 

Shook their dark locks, and plained in 
mournful tones 

Mysterious to the barren wilderness : 

And still, in solitary spots, my soul 

Resumes its youth---Thiok not that this is all 

An idle folly ; He who can draw a joy 

From rocks, or woods, or weed, or things 
that seem 

All mute (and does ’t)---is wise. iW. 
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From the London Monthly 


R. Roscoe has inthe press, a work on 
1 Penal Jurisprudence and the Reforma- 
tion of Criminals; which includes an inquiry 
into the motives, ends, and limits, of human 
punishments; and also as to the effect of 
punishment by way of example ; and on the 
prevention of crimes. The work will also 
contain the latest accounts respecting the 
state prisoners and penitentiaries in the 
United States. From so philosophical a 
pen, atreatise on these subjects cannot fail, 
at this time, tobe peculiarly valuable. 

Mr. Georce CHALMERS announces the 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots, drawn from 
the state papers, with six subsidiary memoirs : 
On the calumnies concerning the Scottish 
queen; memoirs of Francis II.; on Lord 
Darnley; on James Earl Bothwell; on the 
Earl of Murray; on Secretary Maitland. 
The whole to be illustrated with ten plates of 
medals, portraits, and views, and printed in 
two volumes, quarto. 

A high quarrel with the Pope is announced, 
ina copy of acorrespondence hetween the 
Court of Rome and Baron von Wessenberg, 
bishop of Constance; in which the bishop 
disputes the authority of the Pope in Ger- 
many, B pen endeavours, with every proba- 
bility of success, to effect a general reforma- 
tion in the German Catholic Church. 

The History of the late War in Spain and 
Portugal is preparing by Roserrt Sourney, 
esq. in no lessthan three quarto volumes. 

A second edition is printing of the School 
Fellows; by the author of the Twin Sisters. 

A professional work will speedily be pub- 
lished, entitied, the Fountain of Life Opened, 
or a Display of Christ in his Essential and 
Mediatorial Glory; by the late Jonun 
FLAVEL. 

A fine and curious work of Scripture Ces- 
tume, in imperial quarto, is preparing. It 
will consist of a series of engravings, accu- 
rately coloured, in imitation of drawings, 
respecting the principal personages mention- 
ed in the Old and New Testament. The 


Magazines, December, 1813, 


B. West, esq. P. R.A., by R. Satrcuwet ; 
and accompanied by biographical and bis- 
torical sketches. 

Miss Spencer, author of Sketches of the 
Manners, Customs, and Scenery, of Scotland, 
&c. &c. is preparing for publication a new 
work, entitled, a Traveller's Tale of the last 
Century. 

Elements of Chemistry ; by James Millar, 
M.D. Editor of the Encyclopedia Edinensis. 
One vol. 8vo. This work will contain.---1. 
Principles of Chemistry----2, Phenomena 
of Nature---3. Arts and Manufactures. 

NEW WORKS PUBLISHED. 

A Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Nature. By Sarah 
Trimmer, 12mo. 

Observations introductory to a Work on 
English Etymology. By John Thomson. 

Margaret Melville, and the Soldier's 
Danghter. By Catherine Alicia Mant, Au- 
thor of Ellen, &c. 

Florence Macarthy: an Irish Tale. By 
Lady Morgan, author of France, O’ Donnell, 
&c. 4 vols. 

My Old Cousin; or, A Peep into Cochin 
China; anovel. By the author of Romantic 
Facts. 3 vols. 

Nightmare Abbey. 
Headlong Hall. 12mo. 

Brambleton Hall. 12mo. 

Warwick Castle; a Tale, with minor 
Poems. By W.R. Bedford, B.A. of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 

The Immortality of the Soul, and other 
Poems. By Thomas Thomson. 

History of Voyagesinto the Polar Regions, 
undertaken chiefly for the purpose of disco- 
vering a North East, North West, or Polar 
passage between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
By John Barrow, esq. 8vo. - 

Fearson’s Narrative of a Journey of 5,000 
miles through the Eastern and Western 
States of America. 8vo. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from England in 1807, to join the South 


By the author of 


drawings are under the superintendance of American Patriots, By James Hackett. 





